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On the nature and influence of the bounty on 
corn, and the other corn-laws of Great Bri- 
tain. 


S ince writing the above, I have feen the very ingenious treatife 
of Dr Adam Smith on the nature and caufes of the wealth of 
nations ; and am forry to find, that I have the misfortune to differ 
in opinion from an author of fuchextenfive knowledge, and liberal 
fentiments, on a fubjedl of fo much real importance as that which 
is here treated of. And as it may be fuppofed that the opinion of 
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fuch a refpeclable author will have great weight on the generality of 
mankind, it is of much importance to examine, whether that opinion 
has been adopted in confequence of juft reafoning, or the reverfe: 
for the wifeft of mankind may be at times milled. Let this be 
my excufe for here endeavouring to inveftigate this fubjedt with a 
more than ordinary degree of precifion. 

The reader will eafily perceive, that the applaufe I have bellow- 
ed above on the general fyftem of corn-laws in England, is found- 
ed entirely on the fuppofition that they are peculiarly calculated 
to prevent the fludluation of the price of grain : — An objedl that 
will be allowed to be of the higheft importance to the well-being 
of almoft every individual of the ftate. This objedl teems, how- 
ever, to have been entirely overlooked by Dr Smith, who con- 
fiders the bounty on corn only as a contrivance calculated to en- 
hance the price of grain, and thus to give an exorbitant profit to 
the farmer and corn-merchant : — Confiderations which, if ever 
they influenced the legiflature, it mull be acknowledged, were 
little deferving their favourable notice, and which were entirely 
difregarded by me. This may in fome meafure account for our 
differing in opinion. But as it appears to me that Dr Smith’s 
reafoning on this fubjedt is not fo ftridly accurate as what we u- 
fually meet with in that valuable performance, I find it neceffary 
to examine fome of thefe paffages with particular attention ; and 
hope, that while I mean to proceed with that candid impartiality 
which becomes one who is in fearch of truth, I lhall no where 
forget myfelf fo far, as to lofe the deference juftly due to one of 
fuch a refpedtable charadler. 

u In years of plenty,” fays he, “ it has been already obferved, 

the bounty by occafioning an extraordinary exportation, ne- 

“ ceffarily 
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M ceflarily keeps up the price of corn in the home market above 
“ what it would naturally fall to. To do fo, was the avowed 
“ purpofe of the inftitution. In years of fcarcity, though the 
“ bounty is frequently fufpended, yet the great exportation 
“ which it occafions in years of plenty, muft frequently hinder 

more or lefs the plenty of one year from relieving the fcarcity of an- 
“ other. Both in years of plenty and in years of fcarcity, there- 
“ fore, the bounty neceflarily tends to raife the money-price of 
** corn fomewhat higher than it otherwife would be in the home 

** market The hurtful effects of which general rife of 

price, fuppofing it real, he afterwards points out at great length. 

That the bounty has a neceflary tendency to raife the price of 
grain, not only fomewhat, but a great deal , higher than it naturally 
would be, in years of plenty, in the home market, will not be dee- 
med ; but it has been already fhowed in the preceding letter, that 
this circumftanee is attended with the moft beneficial confe- 
quences ; not to the farmer only, but to the Hate in general, and 
to almoft every individual in it. This circumftanee, there- 

fore, cannot be confidered as difadvantageous. 

If it tended, however, to raife the price of grain alfo in years 
of fcarcity, it would indeed be a deftrudlive inftitution, and ought 
to be immediately aboliftied : but that it tends as much to lower 
the price of grain in times of fcarcity,, as to raife it in times of 
plenty, will, I hope, appear from the following confiderations. 

If the bounty were withdrawn, it would of neceflity follow, 


* Inquiry into the nature and caufes of the wealth of nations, vol, 2. p. 96. 


that 
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that in years of plenty, the market being overftocked, prices 
would naturally fall ; — not in exaeft proportion to the amount of 
the furplus quantity, but a great deal below it. For where there 
are many fellers and few buyers, it is well known, that in all 
cafes, but more efpecially with regard to thofe goods that are of 
a perifhable nature, as grain, the price will fall extremely below 
the ordinary rate. 

When this Ihould happen, — not to mention the general Rag- 
nation to the induftry of the whole nation that would enfue, the 
farmer in particular would find himfelf thrown into the molt dif- 
agreeable embarralTment. A part of his corn would remain on 
hand ; and the low price he would receive for what he could fell, 
would be fo far from replacing to him the whole of his outlay, 
with the ordinary profits of ftock *, that he would find himfelf 
unable to profecute his ordinary employment with profit. 

Let us, however, fuppofe, that he Ihould be able, tho’ with diffi- 
culty, to bear this {hock, and that he fliould labour his ground 
for the enfuing crop with the fame fpirit as ufual. If that year 
fhould alfo turn out to be a year of plenty, the favings of his 
former crop, together with the furplus produce of this crop, add- 
ed to the neceffity the farmer would be under to fell at any rate , 
would now reduce the price fo very low, that he would be in- 
volved in flill greater and more inevitable diftrefs. His ftock, 
inftead of being profitably employed for producing more grain, 
and putting in motion a greater quantity of national induftry, 

* I here, and through the whole of this Poftfcript, adopt the general terms em- 
ployed by Dr Smith, as I think they apply with peculiar propriety to the fubjedt 
treated of. 


would 
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would be locked up in attempting to preferve a perifhable com- 
modity, which no care nor expence could poflibly preferve for 
any confiderable length of time. And no man knows better than 
Dr Smith, what are the inconveniencies that refult from thus 
locking up the productive flock of any community. 

It does not, however, import our prefent argument, to point 
out thefe inconveniencies with a fcrupulous minutenefs. It is 
fufhcient for our purpofe here to obferve, that in a few years of 
moderate abundance, the farmers in thefe circumflances would find 
themfelves unable to follow their employment with profit, and 
would therefore be obliged, either to abandon it, or by a lefs- 
fpirited culture to raife lefs grain, fo as to enhance the price. Lefs 
corn, in either of thefe cafes, would inevitably be produced ; and 
thus the farmer, by infuring a fcanty crop, would fecure to him- 
felf a certain market, and a good price. 

In confequence of this neceffary fyftem of conduCt, fcanty 
crops would no doubt be produced, even in favourable feafons ; 
— but if, along with this artificial fcarcity, it fhould fo happen, 
that the feafons were alfo unfavourable, the deficiency would be fo 
very great, that the fmall furplus favings of former years, dimi- 
nifhed by the innumerable accidents to which thefe mud ever be 
expofed, would afford but a very trifling fupply, and would be 
very far from making up for the double deficiency that would a- 
rife from an unfavourable feafon and imperfeCt cultivation : and 
if we had already occafion to remark, that the price of grain was 
unreafonahly lowered when a fmall proportion of it remained 
unfold, it will readily occur to every reader, that the price will be 
flill more exorbitantly raifed when the quantity of grain fhall 
thus fall a little fliort of the demand there is for it. 

R r 
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And if a fecond year of fcarcity fhould fucceed the firft, as 
there would then be no furplus favings, the price would, if pof- 
fible, be raifed ftill higher, and the people be involved in greater 
dift refs. 

If it fhould be alledged, that an unlimited freedom of impor- 
tation and exportation of grain at all times, would in fbme mea- 
fure alleviate thefe evils, by taking from the farmer his furplus 
produce in years of plenty, and by fupplying the deficiencies of 
a fcanty crop by an importation from other countries in years of 
fcarcity, I readily allow, that it would produce thefe beneficial con- 
fequences in fome meafure , although in a much lefs perfe<5t degree 
than would naturally refult ftom a well-regulated bounty on 
• grain. But if Dr Smith means to infinuate, that this unlimited 
freedom in the commerce of grain fhould be fubflituted inflead 
of the bounty, and would be attended with thofe beneficial con- 
fequences he enumerates, it would feem that he has been guilty 
of a fmall inaccuracy of reafoning on this occafion, that deferves 
to be pointed out, as he recurs to it in feveral other parts of his 
book. 

If a free commerce of corn fhould alleviate the diftrefs of the 
farmer, by taking from him in years of plenty his furplus pro- 
duce, and carrying it away to other places where it might be 
more needed at the time, it mufl follow, that, in this cafe, the 
favings of former years of plenty , being thus carried out of the 
country, could no more tend to moderate the price in times of fcarcity, 
than if that fuperfluous produce had been carried away in confe- 
quence of the bounty ; fo that Dr Smith mufl either give up 
with the free commerce of grain, or ftrike off the favings of for- 
mer years from his lift of advantages which the country is depri- 
ved 
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ved of only by the bounty, feeing it would be equally deprived 
of it by his favourite fyfiem of a free commerce : and fetting a- 
fide this article of the favings of former years, (an article belides 
in every poftible Rate of things more imaginary than real), I pre- 
fume it will be impoffible to fhow, in what manner the bounty 
can have a tendency to raife the price of grain in years of fcarcity. 
Conlidered, therefore, merely in this view, of its tending to keep 
the market-price of grain more Ready than it otherwife would 
be, the bounty would feem to be highly beneficial to the Rate. 
That this, however, is but one of the many benefits it pro- 
cures, I fliall have occafion to fhow in anfwering the following 
heavy charge brought by Dr Smith againfi the corn-laws and 
corn-merchants of England. 


“ There is not” fays he, “ perhaps but one fet of men 
“ in the whole commonwealth, to whom the bounty either 
“ was or could be really ferviceable. Thefe were the corn-mer- 
“ chants, the exporters and importers of corn. In years of plen- 
“ ty, the bounty neceffarily occafions a greater exportation than 
“ would otherwife have taken place ; and by hindering the plen- 
“ ty of one year from relieving the fcarcity of another , it occafion- 
“ ed in years of fcarcity a greater importation than otherwife 
“ would have been neceffary. It encreafed the bufinefs of the 
“ corn-merchant in both ; and in years of fcarcity it not only en- 
“ abled him to import a greater quantity, but to fell it at a bet- 
“ ter price, and confequently with a greater profit, than he other- 
“ wife could have made, if the plenty of one year had not been 
“ more or lefs hindered from relieving the fcarcity of another. It 
“ is in this fet of men accordingly that I have obferved the great- 
“ efi zeal for the continuance or renewal of the bounty.” Vol. 2. 
p. 99. 


R r 2 
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Nothing can be more unjuft and fallacious than the reafoning 
in this paffage ; and it refts on principles fo diametrically oppO- 
fite to thofe by which our author is ufually guided, as can hardly 
fail to excite fome degree of aflonifhment in the mind of the at- 
tentive reader : yet fo firmly have thefe heterogeneous ideas taken 
pofTeffion of his mind, that he repeats the fame fentiments again 
and again in various places of his book, and dwells upon them as 
if they were fundamental axioms of the higheft importance, which 
could not be controverted. It becomes necefTary in thefe circum- 
ftances to expofe their fallacy. 

No one who has read Dr Smith’s performance can ever fuppofe 
he means to infinuate, that the exportation and importation of 
corn fhould be always prohibited ; I fhall therefore omit taking 
any notice of the confequences that would refult from that ar- 
rangement. 

But if exportation of corn is allowed of in years of plenty, and 
importation is not prohibited in years of fcarcity, the corn-mer- 
chants would have at leaf! as much bufinefs without the bounty as 
with it, and it would be in their power to have much higher pro- 
fits : for if, in years of plenty, the quantity of grain fhould be 
more than fufficient to fupply the home market, the price, it is 
evident, would fink fo low as to enable the merchant to have a 
profit on exporting it, as well as at prefent. The exportation, I 
am indeed fenfible, would in this cafe be foon very much dimi- 
nifhed ; — but neither the employment nor the profits of the 
merchant would be diminifhed by that circumftance. For 

Nothing can be more certain, (and Dr Smith will readily allow 
it), than that the quantity of grain raifed in any country, will 

always 
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always be exactly proportioned to the ordinary and Ready demand 
for it. When the quantity of grain produced fliall exceed that 
ordinary demand, the farmer, finding no vent for it, will be 
obliged to abandon that unprofitable trade, and betake hiinfelf 
to fome other, in which he can get more certain returns. If, on the 
contrary, the quantity produced fhould fall fhort of that demand, 
the price of grain would be raifed fo much by that circumfiance, as 
to encreafe the farmer’s profit beyond that of other trades ; which 
would tempt fo many to go to that bufinefs, as would by their 
competition with one another foon reduce the profits on agricul- 
ture to the fame general medium of profit as in other trades. 

Now, if the farmers in Great Britain had only a demand for 
as much grain as the inhabitants of this ifland alone could an- 
nually confume, they would raife no more than was juR fufficient 
for that purpofe in ordinary years. But if, befides that, there were 
a certain and Ready demand for a confiderable quantity for ex- 
portation, that quantity alfo would be raifed in ordinary years. 
But if the bounty were dilcontinued, there would be no certain 
and Ready demand for exportation, fo that no more grain would 
be reared in Britain in a year of fearcity, than would have been 
barely fufficient to have fupported the inhabitants if it had been 
an ordinary crop ; in which cafe the deficiency of that fcanty 
crop would fall to be made up by an importation from other coun- 
tries. In thefe circumRances, therefore, the corn-merchant 
would have abundant employment hi years of fearcity ; and as the 
inhabitants would be under the neceffity of depending entirely 
upon him for their fubfiRence, he would have a better opportu- 
nity of enhancing the price, and of grinding the faces of the poor, 
than he can have according to the prefent fyRem, as will by and 
by more clearly appear. For,. 


On 
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On the other hand, — while the farmers continue to be em- 
ployed in rearing corn for exportation as well as for the home 
market, in a year of fcarcity, the quantity that was deftined for 
exportation, comes to be naturally applied to make up the defi- 
ciency of that part of the crop which was originally deftined for 
the home market ; fo that, inftead of being obliged to import 
the whole of that deficiency from abroad, which otherwife muft 
of neceftity have been done, the inhabitants are fupplied chiefly, 
perhaps entirely, with their own home produce ; and are thus 
faved the whole amount of the price of freight, infurance, and 
merchants profits : — A faving of no trifling moment to them. 
And as the home market would be thus more abundantly fup- 
plied than it otherwife would have been, the inhabitants do not 
lie fo much at the mercy of the corn-merchants, who are thus 
deprived of the poflibility of demanding or of obtaining fuch ex- 
travagant profits as they otherwife could have eafily exacted. 

If, therefore, in the prefent fyftem, the corn-merchants do 
really export more than they otherwife would do, they import 
lefs j fo that they have nearly the fame quantum of employment 
in the one cafe as in the other : but with this very important dif- 
ference, that their profits are paid with infinitely greater eafe to 
the fubjedl, and benefit to the ftate, by the help of the bounty, 
than they could have been without it. 

So far is the extraordinary exportation that may be occafioned 
by the bounty in years of plenty, from occafioning an extraordi- 
nary importation in years of fcarcity, according to Dr Smith’s 
liypothefis, that it produces an effect dire&ly the reverfe. For it 
will appear that the greater the quantity that is exported in years of 

plenty, 
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plenty, the quantity imported in years of fcarcity will neceffarily 
be fmall in proportion to it. 




An example will make this plain to the meaneft capacity. 

Let us fuppofe, that the greateft variation, in the total amount of 
the crop between a year of the greateft plenty and one of the 
greateft fcarcity, amounts to one fourth of the whole crop. 

Let us again fuppofe, that the ordinary and conftant export, 
did, in years of medium plenty, amount to one eighth of the 
whole produce, the farmer would in this cafe be in the conftant 
practice of rearing one eighth more grain than fupplied the inha- 
bitants in ordinary years ; fo that when the crop, through the un- 
favourablenefs of the feafons, fell fhort of its ordinary quantity 
one eighth part, there would ftill be enough in the country to 
fupply the internal demand ; as the eighth part of it that was de- 
ftined for exportation would exa&ly fupply the deficiency. No 
importation, therefore, would be needed in this cafe. 

But if the ordinary demand for exportation fhould have a- 
mounted to no more than one fixteenth ; although, in the cafe 
above fuppofed, this fixteenth part which was allotted for expor- 
tation fhould be kept at home, there would flill remain a deficien- 
cy of another fixteenth; to make up for which deficiency, recourfe 
mufl be had to importation. Nor will it be poffible to obtain it 
from abroad till the price in the home market fhall rife to fuch a 
rate as to pay for freight, infurance, and merchants profits, to 

enable them to bring it from foreign countries. It is plain, 

however, that if the deficiency of the crop had in this cafe a- 
mpunted to no more than one fixteenth of the medium years, 

there 
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there would have been no occafion for any importation ; fo that, 
according to this arrangement alfo, it would be but feldom that 
corn could be imported, and then in fmall quantities only. 

But if, inflead of one eighth, or one fixteenth, the ufual quan- 
tity exported fhould have amounted to one fourth of the whole 
crop in ordinary years, it would follow, that in the greatefl fcar- 
city that could ever happen from bad feafons, there would Rill 
remain one eighth for exportation after the deficiency occafioned 
by the bad crop was fully fupplied. According to this arrange- 
ment, the inhabitants would enjoy an uifiverfal abundance in 
fpite of the greatefl variation of feafons : nor could their markets 
ever experience any fluctuations of price but thofe that fhould de- 
pend on foreign markets ; which might be eafily fo regulated by 
the bounty as to be fcaree ever felt. 

So far, therefore, is an extraordinary exportation in years of 
plenty from giving the merchant importers extraordinary employ- 
ment in years of fcarcity, that if our ordinary exports were fuffi- 
ciently abundant, they would annihilate entirely the bufinefs of 
the merchant importer : and the importation in years of fcarcity 
mufl always be diminifhed exactly in the fame proportion as the 
ordinary quantity of corn exported in years of plenty fhall en- 
creafe. 

It is equally trite, that fo far is the exportation occafioned by 
the bounty from hindering the plenty of one year from relieving 
the fcarcity of another, as Dr Smith fuppoles, that it is perhaps 
the only method that can be devifed for effe&ing that purpofe 
with any degree of laudable oeconomy. 


i 
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As to the fuppofition that farmers would ever be induced to 
rear more grain than was neceflary for fupplying the demand in 
years of tolerable plenty, and that they Ihould make a conflant 
pra&ice of retaining the furplus quantity in their own pofleflion 
till a year of fcarcity Ihould come, I frankly own, that the idea of 
it appears to me fo extravagantly abfurd, when examined even 
with a flight degree of attention, that I Ihould fufpeCl 1 did not 
underftand Dr Smith’s meaning in the paflages above quoted, and 
many others where he mentions the furplus of one crop relieving the 
deficiencies of another ; yet if it is not this he means, I own myfelf 
at a lofs to know what it is. If I am thus induced to give an- 
fwers to an opinion that he never meant to maintain, I hope he will 
not attribute it to any defire of mifreprefenting his arguments, 
but purely to mifconception. It would have been well if 
he had exprefled himfelf a little more clearly on this head. 
A few obfervations will fuffice to fhew the impracticability of 
fuch a plan as that above alluded to. 

Were a year of plenty to be fucceeded immediately by a year of 
fcarcity, and were that fcarcity to be forefeen beforehand, like 
that which happened to Jofeph in Egypt, fuch a thing as this 
might fometimes be done. But Ihould feven years of plenty be 
fucceeded by feven years of fcarcity, can any one imagine, that 
the furplus produce of the plentiful years would be accumulated 
to fupply a fcarcity that might never perhaps be experienced ? 
The hiftory of Jofeph’s dearth gives a fuflicient anfwer to the 

qu eft ion. No : — the farmer has not granaries to preferve his 

grain, — he has not flock to carry on his ordinary operations 
without regular annual returns : — and Dr Smith himfelf will 
tell us, that he would not have power to protedl it from the mob, 
in a country like ours, were he poflefled of every other conveni- 

S f 
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ence. Even if the internal dealer in corn fhould come, like Jo- 
feph, to the farmer’s affiflance, the immenfe accumulation of 
flock that would here be locked up, would deaden the general in- 
duflry of the nation exceedingly, as all that flock mufl be with-- 

drawn from fome other productive employment. The wafle 

that would be fuflained by attempting to preferve fuch a perifh- 
able commodity, and the rifk the merchant would run of fire, of 
mobs, and of other difaflers, would neceffarily raife the price fo 
much as could afford the merchant no fort of reafonable profit 
but in years of abfolute famine, like that which heretofore enfla- 
ved Egypt. In fhort, let us view this undertaking in every pof- 
fible light, and we fhall find it fo clofely environed with difficul- 
ties on every fide, as to fhow that it is altogether impra&icable; 
Impracticable, however, as it is, it has been often attempted to be 
realifed ; and there are not wanting many inflances of rich mifers 
in every corner of the country, who have endeavoured to augment 
their flores, by refufing to fell their grain in ordinary years, and 
attempting to keep it till times of fcarcity : but they have fufler- 
ed fo much for their temerity, as clearly demonftrates that fuch a 
plan can hardly be followed in any cafe with fafety, far lefs with 
profit; and fufficiently authorifes the wifdom of the general 
maxim, That the farmer s bejl profit is the firfi ; and that it is always 
wife in him to take the current price of the year, however low 
that price may be. A prudent man, therefore, will have no fa- 
vings of confequence, even in the mofl plentiful year : — a fool* 
if he attempts it, will not have them long. 

But, in confequence of the great exportation occafioned by the 
bounty, it has been fhowed, that a great furplus may be reared 
in plentiful years ; which, inflead of being preferved a dead and 
decaying flock, is immediately fent abroad. And in years of 

fcarcity, 
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Icarcity, the quantity which has been raifed for fucceeding that 
which was fent abroad, by being direCtly applied to the ufe of the 
inhabitants, fupplies, with the mod judicious oeconomy, the de- 
ficiency of the home market. In this manner the farmer, by 
never finding that he can have too great a furplus produce in 
years of plenty, exerts himfelf as much as he can to raife more ; 
and in this manner, and in this alone, can the furplus produce of 
a plentiful crop be made inftrumental with the ItriCtell oeconomy 
in diminilhing the deficiency of one that is more fcanty. If this 
method had been adopted in Egypt, the people might have been 
all abundantly fed, and Hill have retained their freedom during 
thefieven years of famine, inltead of becoming flaves to the cruel 
policy of Jofeph. 

Thus it appears, that Dr Smith’s reafoning, as to the particulars 
here inveltigated, is entirely fallacious ; and that the conclufions he 
draws from every pofition, are not only erroneous, but even di- 
rectly the reverfe of what they ought to have been. I would 
therefore apply to the merchant importer and exporter of grain, 
the obfervations he makes upon the importance of the internal 
corn-merchant, as they are equally applicable to both : For in this 
enlarged fenfe I perfectly agree with him in thinking, that “ after 
“ the bufinefs of the farmer, that of the corn-merchant is in 
“ reality the trade, which, if properly protected and encouraged, 
“ would contribute the molt to the railing of corn. It would 
“ fupport the trade of the farmer in the fame manner as the 

trade of the wholefale dealer fupports the manufacturer.” Af- 
ter what has been laid, it is unnecelfary to add, that he has been 
induced to make a diltinCtion between thefe two clalfes of corn- 
merchants in confequence of purfuing a train of fallacious argu- 
mentation. 


S f 2 


It 
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It is not, therefore, becaufe the bounty upon com has a ten- 
dency to encreafe the price of grain, and thus apparently to en- 
rich the proprietor and farmer, or becaufe it encreafes the bufi- 
nefs and profits of the merchant exporter and importer of corn, 
that I have bellowed fuch praifes upon this fyftem of legiflation. 
No political fyftem that Ihould aim at giving one clafs of citizens 
an undue preference to other dalles, could be juftly entitled to any 
degree of praife from a well-informed member of the ftate. But 
it is becaufe that at the fame time that it has a natural tendency 
to moderate the price of grain upon the whole, it affords a conftant 
market to the farmer, (which is the fureft way of promoting alike 
the interefts of agriculture and of national induftry) ; but more 
efpecially, becaufe it tends in the moft diredt manner to prevent 
the price of grain from ever rifing to an extravagant rate, or 
falling to an unreafonable abafement, which I confider as a benefit 
of the higheft and moft general importance ; as it more effectually 
promotes the general induftry of all ranks of people, and thus 
augments the vigour and internal felicity of the ftate, than any 
other circumftance that could be named.. 

And that the bounty has a natural tendency to produce all thefe 
falutary effedls, in a higher degree than would be produced by 
an unlimited freedom as to the commerce of grain ; and, in par- 
ticular, that it neceffarily moderates the price of grain in years of 
fcarcity, inftead of raifing it higher than it otherwife would be, 
as Dr Smith afferts, will appear to the reader, I hope, very plain, 
not only from what has been already faid, but alfo from the fol- 
lowing parallel between the confequences that would be the re- 
fult of a free trade in corn, compared with that which is regula- 
ted by the bounty. 

Firft, 
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Firft, Without the help o£the bounty, no corn could ever have 
been exported till the price fell fo low in our own market as to be 
the whole amount of freight, infurance, commiffion, and mer- 
chants profit, below the then felling price of grain in fome foreign 
market to which it could be carried. In which cafe it mufl have 
been at leaft the whole amount of the bounty below the lowed: 
price it can poflibly ever fall to where that is allowed. 

Secondly, There never could have been any corn imported till 
the price in Britain fhould have exceeded that in fome foreign 
Rate from whence it could be brought, by the full amount of the 
freight, infurance, and merchants profits, for tranfporting it 
which articles in time of war, or other difaftrous occurrences,, 
muft have been on fome occafions extremely high. Whereas it 
has been Ihewed, that were exportation duly encouraged by a well- 
regulated bounty, the home market would at all times be abun- 
dantly fupplied, merely by detaining at home our own furplus 
produce in years of fcarcity ; and thus the whole freight and other 
charges be faved to the confumer ; which alone would be an ar- 
ticle of very great national advantage. But if it be likewife con- 
fidered, that in confequence of this plenty at home, the market- 
price may not perhaps rife nearly to that height which would have 
admitted of importation, the national benefit procured by it will 
appear to be flill more confiderable. 

Thirdly, Were we thus obliged to depend on foreign markets 
for a fupply to our deficiencies in years of fcarcity, inflead of re- 
lying on our own furplus produce obtained by the aid of the 
bounty ; in times of general fcarcity in other countries (and fuch 
difaflers do fometimes occur, from a very general failure of crop) 
we might be reduced to the greatelt diflrefs for want of food, and 

the 
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the price of grain be raifed to the moll extravagant height ; as 
was frequently the cafe with our forefathers, to the utter ruin of 
all the poor in the kingdom. But, 

i . 

Fourthly, We would in this cafe not only be in danger of fuf- 
fering from the inclemency of feafons, but would be obliged to 
rely in fome meafure on the caprice of foreign nations for our daily 
bread. In confequence of wars, political alliances, or other un- 
looked-for circumltances that often influence the rulers of king- 
doms, the only ports from which we could be fupplied on a parti- 
cular emergency, might be Ihut up from us, and we be obliged 
to fuffer all the miferies of famine. Is it prudent in any nation 
which has it in its power to ward off fuch dreadful calamities, not 
to adopt that plan of condud that would effed it, if it Ihould e- 
ven be attended with very great expence ? But it is plain, that if 
by means of a well-regulated bounty, the general exportation of 
grain Ihould ever become fo confiderable, as, in years of moderate 
plenty, always to exceed the greateft deficiency of crop that Ihould 
ever be known to happen from unfavourable feafons, thefe very 
beneficial effeds would be with certainty infured to Britain, and 
her inhabitants might remain in perfed fecurity againfl: the fear 
of dearth, much more againfl; the fear of that molt dreadful of 
all fcourges, a famine. 

Dr Smith afferts, that the price of grain regulates the price of 
every other commodity in a Hate; and although I may not be dif- 
pofed to admit of this pofition in its full extent, yet upon his own 
principles it would feem to follow, that that Hate will be leaft li- 
able to internal convulfions, where this univerfal regulator is per- 
mitted to vary as little as poflible, and that he ought to have been 
happy at difcovering an eafy and effedual means of rendering 

that 
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that regulator as Ready as the nature of things will admit of ; e- 
fpecially if this corrector fhould likewife tend to make the price 
of that univerfal Randard lower upon the whole than it could 
have been without it ; (for however much I may be convinced, 
that an accidental depreRion of the price of grain below the me- 
dium price is always attended with hurtful confequences to the 
Rate ; yet I prefume we will both agree in thinking, that it is at 
all times an advantage to a Rate to have that general price of corn 
as low as the nature of things will properly admit of) ; and as the 
bounty on corn naturally tends to produce both of thefe good ef- 
fects, we would have expeCted that it would have met with his 
approbation inRead of cenfure. For although the bounty deprives 
the farmer of the profits he might reap by the great rife of price 
that would enfue in confequence of a fcanty crop, — yet this fmall 
lofs is much more than made up to him by the greater price he 
receives for his corn in years of plenty, and the certainty it gives 
Lim of a ready market for his grain at all times ; which, however 
abundant, he is thus allured will never be allowed to remain un- 
fold. He therefore goes on with fpirit in his undertakings, and 
produces much more grain with the fame expence of Rock and 
labour than he other wife could have done ; and, like every other 
manufacturer in fimilar circumRances, can thus afford to fell his 
goods cheaper upon the whole than formerly, although he himfelf 
has perhaps better profit, and lives better, than he would have 
done in other circumRances* 


Confidered in this light, the bounty might with propriety be 
compared to a premium for infurance in any other hazardous un- 
dertaking. Agriculture is a trade neceffarily fubjeCted to very 
hazardous variations, owing to the unavoidable difference of fea- 
fons, and confequent encreafe and decreafe of crop, added to the 

very 
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very perifhabie nature of grain of all forts. This very hazardous 
employment, however, muff, from the nature of things, be car- 
ried on by a number of individuals, the mediocrity of whofe ca- 
pital (lock renders them incapable of bearing thefe great fluctua- 
tions without the moft fenfible inconveniencies to themfelves and 
families. Like every other hazardous employment, therefore, the 
profits muff be upon the whole higher than in other lefs hazard- 
ous trades, otherwife it would be abandoned ; and even with thefe 
high profits the rifk and outlay is fo great, as frequently to re- 
duce thofe of moderate flock to beggary, whofe ruin deranges the 
whole internal oeconomy of the flate. It is moderate profits in 
trade, and quick returns of flock, that moft effeClually contribute 
towards enriching the feller and accommodating the buyer ; on 
both which accounts it would be highly beneficial to the flate to 
devife a proper method of diminifhing the rifks of the farmer. 

In fimilar circumflances with this, it has been found, that the 
community has derived very high advantages from infurances in 
every other branch of trade. By the help of this mod ufeful in- 
vention of modern times, a man may fafely venture his whole 
flock in the moft hazardous undertaking, without the fmalleft 
rifk of ruining his family. In confequence of this fecurity, fuch 
hazardous trades are no longer abandoned to thofe in defperate 
circumflances, who in hopes of obtaining a lucky chance, ven- 
ture their little all, and are ruined by its failure. They then 
come to be viewed as refpeClable employments, and are followed 
by men of knowledge and abilities, who by ftrenuous efforts drive 
to bring them to the utmoft degree of perfe&ion they are capable 
of attaining. The competition which this neceffarily occafions be- 
tween the numerous dealers who are thus induced to purfue thefe 
trades, foon reduces the profits upon them much lower than for- 
2 merly. 
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merly. The market will be of courfe more abundantly fupplicd 
with that particular commodity in which they deal, and the price 
will be alfo more moderate than before. In every cafe, however, 
the buyers muft at any rate pay the infurance-price and the 
only queftion that in this cafe remains to be determined is, Whe- 
ther it will be more beneficial to the community at large to have 
this infurance-money advanced by fome rich fociety, who find 
their profit upon fuch a trade j or if every individual Ihall ftill be 
left to bear his own private lofles, and to indemnify himfelf for 

them in the bell manner he can ? No man who is in the leafl 

acquainted with trade, will be at a lofs to determine this queftion 
in favour of the public infurance. 

But the bounty on grain gives the farmer that fecurity he flood 
in need of, and is by confequence fimilar in its effects to an infu- 
rance-premium in every other hazardous branch of trade. 

Or, if it fhould pleafe another rather to confi^er the bounty on 
corn as a premium advanced by the community, for infurance a- 
gainft the lofs they might fuftain from a variation of feafons, the 
reafoning would be equally juft, and would only differ from the 
former in the terms. 

For in whatever manner it may be advanced, it will not admit 
of a doubt, that the community muft pay in one way or other 
more money for an equal quantity of grain, the produce of a 
fcanty crop, than of one that is more abundant, not only to 
make up to the grower the inlack he feels in the quantity, but al- 
fo to make up for the lofs he fuftained by the unreafonable low- 
nefs of price in a year of too much plenty.' If the farmer is left 
to himfelf, and this deficiency of crop comes to be fupplied by 

T t importation, 
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importation, the confumers muft, in the firft place, pay a high 
premium to the farmer in the great advance on the price of grain, 
which muft be at leaft fo high, as to be the whole price of freight, 
merchants profits, & c. above fome foreign acceflible market at the 
time, and then another premium to the merchant-importer, to 
enable him to bring it from abroad. In this cafe the premium 
given to the farmer alone, muft be altogether fufficient to indem- 
nify him for his deficiency of crop and former Ioffes, otherwife he 
cannot continue his employment ; but befides this, there ftill re- 
mains to be paid another premium to the merchant-importer, 
which is entirely a fuperfluous expence to the ftate, as it has al- 
ready paid the farmer his full infurance-profit : and what aggra- 
vates the misfortune in this cafe is, that both of thefe high pre- 
miums come to be paid at once entirely by the lower orders of the 
people ; fo that this is the moft deftru&ive method of levying it 
that could poffibly be invented. 

By contriving, however, to pay the farmer for the lofs he 
might fuftain in a year of plenty from the difproportionate low- 
nefs of price, or, in other words, by granting the bounty, they 
enable him to difpenfe with the extraordinary price he would have 
been obliged to exadt in years of fcarcity, and, by tempting him 
to rear as much grain as poflible, they put it in his power to ap- 
ply a part, or the whole, of his ordinary furplus produce to the 
ufe of the home market, inftead of fending it abroad, as it was 
originally intended. In this manner the market is kept low ; and 
the inhabitants are at this time faved, not only the farmer’s ex- 
traordinary premium, but all'o the high charge of freight and 
merchants profits on importation, which they would otherwife 
have been obliged to advance. In this cafe alfo the premium is 
paid, viz. by the advance of the bounty-money, and the rife of 

price 
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price which that occafions in plentiful years ; but it is paid in fuch 
a manner as not to be fenfibly burdenfome to the Rate. 


Where fuch a political arrangement takes place, the commu- 
nity at large may be faid to become the infurer of every indivi- 
dual againR the inconvenience that may arife from unfavourable 
feafons and a fcanty crop. Like the Edinburgh Friendly Infu- 
rance company, the whole fociety become bound to make up the 
lofs that flhall be fuRained by any individual among them from 
fire ; which enables every one of its members to live in perfedt fe- 
curity at all times, infiead of running the rifle of being totally 
ruined by any unforefeen accident. 

And as it is not in the power of man entirely to prevent acci- 
dental fires in the one cafe, or accidental bad feafons in the other ; 
fo in neither cafe is it poflible to prevent entirely the lofs that may 
thus be fuRained by thofe individuals that may be moR expofed 
to danger. It ought, however, to be the Rudy of the politician, 
to make thefe unavoidable Ioffes be as little hurtful to the Rate as 
poflible ; which can be in no manner fo well effected as by making 
that lofs be borne by the community at large, as equally as pof- 
fible, inflead of allowing it to continue to rcR entirely upon the 
individuals on whom the principal lofs fliould firfl fall. 


The bounty on corn is even perhaps more highly beneficial than 
the infurance on any other hazardous Rock ; becaufe, in moR o- 
ther cafes, it is thofe who have moR property that are moR expo- 
fed to danger ; whereas here it is the poor, and thofe who have 
leafi to lofe, who are the principal, and almofl only fufferers, when 
danger comes : but as the bounty is paid out of the aggregate 
funds of the whole community, the rich members of the Rate 

T t 2 contribute 
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contribute their proportion of the premium ; which infures the 
poor a certainty of enjoying the neceffaries of life at all times at 
a moderate price. 

The bounty has a natural tendency to over- rule even the in- 
fluence of bad feafons themfelves, and prevent them from vary- 
ing the total amount of the crop fo much as they otherwife would 
do : for as it gives the fanner perfect fecurity, and enables him 
to apply his whole capital to the improvement of his trade, it 
neceffarily occafions a more perfedt culture of the foil ; and every 
fenfible farmer knows, that a rich foil in a high degree of culti- 
vation, is far lefs liable to be affected by a variation of feafons, 
than one that is in worfe order at the time. Like a man of a ro- 
buft temperament and healthy conftitution, who can bear, with- 
out any fenfible inconvenience, fuch great variations as to diet, 
air, exercife, See. as would totally deftroy a man of a weakly ha- 
bit, the produce of an improved foil will hardly be in the 
leaft affedted by a variation of feafon, that would entirely deftroy 
the crop of one that was in a poor and exhaufted condition. In 
this manner the inconveniencies of bad feafons come to be lefs 
fenfibly felt, and the confequent neceflity of high prices propor- 
tionally abated. 

The corn-laws of England, therefore, as tending to produce 
all thefe beneficial effedts, 1 think we need not hefitate to call ex- 
tremely wife : and although it fhould be allowed, that in fome 
refpedts they are much lefs perfect than they might be, we ought 
not to endeavour to vilify them, and caufe them be rejected on 
account of thefe defedts ; but rather endeavour to point out fuch 
defedts as need to be corredted, fo as to improve them more and 
more, and render them ftill more beneficial to pofterity than they 

have 
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have been to ourfelves. With this view I fhall fugged the follow- 
ing hints, relating to the corn-laws, to the conlideration of the 
judicious reader. 

It would feem reafonable, that inftead of one invariable boun- 
ty to be paid upon the exportation of grain equally at all times, 
when the grain in our home market was below one fpecified price, 
it would be more equitable, and better adapted to the end in view, 
(the preventing as much as poffible all variations in the price of 
grain in the home market), to make the bounty vary with the 
price of grain in the home market, fo as that it fhould encreafe as 
the price of grain decreafed. 

With the fame intention it would be proper, not only to permit 
the importation of corn when the price at home exceeded a cer- 
tain rate, but even to give a premium on importation when it 
fhould rife above another limited price ; and which premium 
fhould alfo encreafe as the price in the home market encreafed. 

Let us, for example, fuppofe, that the price of wheat flu&uated 
between 30 fhillings and 60 fhillings per quarter, and that it was 
intended never to allow it to come to either of thefe prices, — the 
premium might vary in fome meafure, as in the following table. 


When 
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When the price of wheat the bounty on exportation 

per quarter fhoukl be at Ihould be per quarter 

s. s. 

30 or under, - 10 

34 - - 8 

38 6 

42 - - - 4 

.44 - - 2 

46 1 

48 Exportation to ceafe, and importation be allowed of. 
50 - - 1 premium on importation. 

52 - 2 

54 " ' 4 

56 - - - 6 

58 - - § 

<6o and all above that price 10 

i w i f»:> * ' k . «• :ji. r ? 

I do not pretend to determine, whether or not the rates in the 
above table are the belt that could be chofen. All I mean to in- 
finuate is, that a fyftem of corn-laws founded on thefe princi- 
ples, if rightly digefted, would probably lay the bed: foundation 
poflible for a Heady and fettled market for grain at a moderate 
price. Nor would there be given, according to this fyftem, any 
undue preference, either to the farmer on the one hand, or to the 
other claffes of people on the other hand ; as an equal provifion 
would be made for moderating the price when too high, as for 
railing them when too low. Perhaps the greateft inconvenience 
attending it would be the trouble of fettling the prices fo as to re- 
gulate the bounty or premium ; but this might be done by the 
iheriffs for their refpedtive counties, at regular periods, as is prac- 

tifed 
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tifed at prefent in Tome cafes in Scotland.- This particular will 
be more fully explained in the fequel. 


By fuch a fyftem, agriculture would be more effedlually en- 
couraged than by the corn-laws at prefent in force in England, 
without paying a greater fum for the bounty. For as the pre- 
mium would be greateft when the prices were low, there would 
be on thefe occafions a fudden demand for exportation, which 
would quickly raife the price, and lower the bounty with it; which 
would foon bring it to the ordinary felling-price of grain at pre- 
fent ; in which cafe the bounty would be iefs than our law juft 
now allows of : fo that the farmer would be more certain of a 
reafonable price, and the manufa&urer more effedlually fecured 
againft the poflibility of a dearth, than at prefent. By this fteady 
encouragement to the Firmer, it. is probable the exportation would 
encreafe fo much, as in time totally to prevent the neceffity of 
any importation at all. The prefent corn-laws in England have 
even already effected this in a great degree.. 

- - . • ; ' “* > 

Others before me have been convinced of the beneficial effects 
of the bounty; and, not fatisfied with reafoning alone, have had 
recourfe to fa<5ts in confirmation of their reafoning ; alledging, that 
notwithftanding the great decreafe in the value of money fince this 
fyftem of legiflation has been adopted, and the confequent en- 
creafe in the price of almoft every other article in England ; yet 
grain continues a lingular exception to- that general rule ; as its 
price has decreafed inftead of encreafing fince that period, and 
confequently its real value is juft now much lower than it was 
before the bounty was allowed of ; which they have, with feeming 
juftice, attributed in a great meafure to the operation of the corn- 
laws. 


This 
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This fad is admitted by all parties ; but, in granting the fad, 
JDr Smith affirms, “ that this event,” (viz. the fall of the average 
price of corn fince the bounty), “ fuppoling it to be as real as I 
“ believe it to be, mult have happened in fpite of the bounty , and 
“ cannot poffibly have happened in confequence of it 

In a matter of fo much moment, we cannot help regretting that 
Dr Smith fhould have contented himfelf with the bare affertion, 
inftead of farther proof. But as the fad fo exadly correfponds 
with the conclufion that reafoning would have induced us to ex- 
ped, it gives to that reafoning fo much additional weight, as to 
entitle it at leafl to a ferious refutation. Had the fad indeed been 
relied upon as the only proof in its favour, I would have thought 
there was reafon to fufped it might have been occafioned by fome 
other circumftance not attended to ; — but when reafoning and 
fads thus mutually corroborate one another, no man of found un- 
derftanding will think, that a bold affertion, or flippant remark f, 
will be accepted of as a proof of their fallacy. That other cir- 
cumftances have co-operated with the bounty in producing this 
effed, I am ready enough to allow; — but it appears to meat 

leafl, that it yet remains to be proved, that this event has hap- 
pened, not in confequence, but in fpite of the bounty. 

I may likewife be permitted here to obferve, that if it fliall 

appear certain, that the bounty has a neceffary tendency to lower 

the price of corn in years of fcarcity, inftead of railing it, as Dr 

Smith alledges, all the reafoning that he produces, to fhew the 
hurtful confequences that would refult from the fuppofed rife of 

* Vol. 2. p. 92. t See Dr Smith, vol. 2. p. 128. 
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price that he imagines is occafioned by the bounty, falls of itfelf 
to the grcund, without requiring any anfwer. 


, His reafoning, likewife, in the parallel drawn by him between 
the Englifh corn-laws, and the laws of Spain and Portugal with 
regard to the commerce of gold and lilver, feems to be liable to 
as great objections as the other particulars above fpecified. The 
exceeding perifhable nature of the one commodity, and the great 
durability of the other, eftablilhes alone a natural diftinCtion be- 
tween them, that it is impoflible for any political inftitution ever 
to deftroy. If, to purfue his own fimile, the one may be damm’d 
up fo as to be made to fpread over the furface of a large extent of 
country, and produce an extenfive permanent lake that is fubjeCt 
to no abatement, the other would be of fuch a fubtile or volatile 
nature as to fink through the foil, or be evaporated by the fun, 
before it could have covered the half of the bottom of the bafon, 
fo as to be incapable of producing even a temporary lake of great 

extent. If, with Dr Smith, the mines of precious metals may 

be compared to a never-failing fpring, that by continuing to flow 
out with an equal current, will foon deluge any country into 
which it fliould be permitted to enter, and from which it could 
not iflue with freedom, till at laft it fliould rile above the barriers 
that had been ereCted to confine it, however high the dam might 
be, and would then flow over it juft as faft as it fliould come in, 
— the production of grain may be with equal juftice compared to 
the milk yielded by a cow, which, if not taken from her regu- 
larly as it is produced, will foon decreafe in quantity, fo as in a 
{hort time to dry up entirely, unlefs it is drawn from her at re- 
gular and fhort intervals, however rich and abundant her pafture 
may be. 


U u 


Dr 
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Dr Smith himfelf feems to have been fully fenfible of the juft- 
nefs of this reafoning, when he obferves before he quits the fub- 
jeift entirely, that “ the trade of the merchant exporter of corn 
“ for foreign confumption, certainly does not contribute direfily 
“ to the plentiful fupply of the home market. It does fo, how- 
“ ever, indireflly. From whatever fource this fupply may be 
“ ufually drawn, whether from home growth, or from foreign 
“ importation, unlefs more corn is ufually grown, or ufually im- 
“ ported into the country, than what is ufually confumed in it, 
“ the fupply of the home market can never be very plentiful. 
“ But, unlefs the furplus can , in all ordinary cafes, be exported , the 
“ growers will be careful never to grow more, and the importers 
“ never to import more, than what the bare confumption of the 
“ home market requires. That market •will feldom be over-flocked ; 
“ but it will generally be under-flocked , the people whofe bufinefs 
“ it is to fupply it being generally afraid left their goods Ihould 
“ be left upon their hands 

But if the market would in all ordinary cafes be under-ftocked, 
would not the price of grain be in all ordinary cafes enhanced by 
that circumftance ? — It has, however, been already Ihown, that 
grain in ordinary cafes could not admit of being exported, at leaft 
from Britain, unlefs it were for the bounty. It muft, therefore, 
according to Dr Smith’s own reafoning, tend in the moft effectual 
manner to fupply the home market abundantly at all times, and 
eonfequently to moderate the price. 

It may perhaps be admitted as a general rule, That an unli- 
mited freedom of commerce, without either encouragement or 


* Vol. z. p. 123- 
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reflraint, is the condud that would be mofi highly beneficial to 
the Rate ; and that it would be an advantage to the country in 
general, that thofe branches of commerce which cannot go on 
without aids of any fort, fhould be abandoned as unprofitable. 
But the rule will admit of many exceptions, and perhaps in no 
cafe more than in what relates to the commerce of grain. Other 
articles of commerce can ufually be difpenfed with whenever their 
price becomes too high, without materially affeding the well- 
being of the inhabitants in general, fo that it is a matter of com- 
paratively fmall importance whether they abound or are fcanty. 
But this is far from being the cafe with grain. It is indifpenfably 
neceflary, that the inhabitants fhould be at all times provided 
with it in abundance : for it cannot be wanted for one day. In 
cafe of a fcarcity of this commodity, therefore, it is more liable 
to an exceflive rife of price than any other commodity ; and 
this exceflive rife of price is attended with infinitely more fatal 
confequences than a rife in the price of any other commodity *. 
In other articles we trade merely for pleafure, or profit ; — in 
this we trade from neceflity. It therefore becomes neceflary to 
judge in a different manner as to this branch of trade from what 
we might do as to any other. 

I might perhaps here clofe my remarks upon this fubjed of 

the bounty on grain. But as Dr Smith returns to it often, an'd 

throws out various other obfervations on the commerce of grain, 
I fhall hope to be excufed, if I endeavour to follow him a little 
farther. Detached hints as coming from him may fometimes 
have effeds that he was not aware of at the time he made them. 


* The reader is defired here to recollect the dreabful confequences that refulted 
from this caufe in the province of Bengal in the year 1772. 
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By what mode of reafoning Dr Smith fatisfied himfelf, that 
“ the bounty upon the exportation of corn can in no refpeCt pro- 
“ mote the railing of that particular commodity of which it was 
“ meant to encourage the production it is difficult for me to 
perceive. But if he once came to be convinced of this as a faCt, 
it was natural enough in him to refufe to admit the bounty on 
corn among the clafs of bounties on production ; and to aferibe to 
it effeCls altogether different from thofe which refidt from that 
particular clafs of bounties. But if I have fucceeded in proving 
that the bounty on exportation has the molt direCt tendency to 
encreafe the quantity of corn produced in the country, the reader 
will, I hope, be fatisfied, that it is in the ftriClefl fenfe of the word 
a bounty on production , and is therefore entitled to the fame de- 
gree of applaufe as other bounties of this clafs. 

Neither can the bounty be confidered as a prop given to one of 
thofe unprofitable manufactures that cannot be fupported with- 
out more money than could ever be returned to the nation by it, 
as he fuppofes f. The corn-trade is one of thofe that can never 
ceafe without producing the mod dreadful difaflers to the coun- 
try ; fo that it muft go on alike with or without the bounty ; 
with this only difference, that without the bounty the nation 
would export very little, and import a very great deal, whereas 
by the affiflance of it, the cafe is direClly the reverfe, as the ex- 
ports will always greatly overbalance the imports. In the firfl 
cafe it is plain, that the national flock would, be diminifhed by 
the whole price of that which was paid for the corn imported ; 
and in the laft cafe it would gain the whole amount of what it 

* See Vol. 2. p. IQ2. f Yo!. 2. p. 92. and 102. 
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drew from foreign nations as the price of corn exported. The 
fociety at large, therefore, mud be gainers by the bounty. The 
bounty, in faCl, cofls the community nothing ; nor does it take 
any thing from the pockets of individuals, but the reverfe. The 
farmer mull at any rate be paid for his labour, &c. or give up 
his employment ; fo that if he fhould lofe by the low price in 
years of plenty, he mull be again indemnified for that by a higher 
price in times of fcarcity. If, therefore, the confumers advance 
a fmall part of the price to the farmer in years of plenty, he re- 
pays it with abundant intereft in times of fcarcity, by a diminu- 
tion of the price at that time. The bounty confidered in this 
view, is exaCtly fimilar to the money that fhould be advanced to 
a poor manufacturer by his employer when he begins the work ; 
as the manufacturer, by receiving a fmall part of the price before 
the work is finifhed, is thereby enabled to afford it upon the 
whole much cheaper than if he had been obliged to borrow 
money from another at an extravagant intereft, to fupply his ne- 
ceffities in the mean time ; in which cafe, although the employer 
gives at one time money apparently for nothing, yet in the end 
that becomes a real faving to himfelf, as it comes at another time 
to be received as a part of the price of his goods. If the con- 
fumers of grain did not advance this fmall bounty to the farmer, 
they would be under the neceflity of paying a much higher one 
not only to himfelf, at another time, but alfo to foreign nations 
in years of fcarcity ; fo that inftead of being a lofs, it is a great 
faving to the fociety at large, and mufl in its confequences be at- 
tended with very great benefit to the confumers of grain them- 
felves. 

I would not here take any farther notice of the pofition of Dr 
Smith, That “ corn is the regulating commodity by which the 

“ real 
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“ real value of all other commodities muft be finally meafurcd 
“ and determined were it not for the confequences he after- 
wards deduces from this, fuppofing it real and undeniable. It is 
not, however, ftri<ftly juft ; as the proportion of this regulating 
influence of corn may be varied by many circumftances that 
ought to have been attended to. 

I prefume it will be allowed, that the price of corn can only 
affeift the price of labour in fo far as that corn is in all cafes 
a neceflary and indifpenfable article of the labourer’s fubfift- 
ence. If this is allowed, it could then only be faid abfolutely to 
regulate the price of labour, if what a man eats fhould conftitute 
the whole expences of his family. This, however, is, in no 
ftate of fociety, the 'whole of his neceflary expences. In many 
cafes it conftitutes but a very inconfiderable part of them ; as the 
conveniencies, and even the luxuries of life, in an advanced ftate 
of fociety, come in time to be accounted neceflaries ; and on thefe 
occafions muft affedl the price of labour, as well as the price of 
grain affedls it. 

Lodging and clothing are in all cafes neceflary expences ; and 
by confequence the price of labour muft be affedted by a variation 
in the rate of houfe-rent, — in the fumptuoufnefs of houfes, ele- 
gance of furniture, &c. that fafhion may have made neceflary in 

any one place for perfons of a certain rank. The price of 

cloth, — linen, — leather, — ribbons, — buckles, — buttons, — pins, 
and all the other numerous articles of clothing muft in the fame 
manner affe<5l the price of the labour of thofe who ufe any of 
them. In like manner, foap for cleaning, — fewel for warm- 

ing, and oil or candles for affording light, are neceflaries, and 


muft 
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muft affect the price of labour : to which muft be added thofe 
luxuries that fafhion may have rendered neceffaries ; as tea, — fu- 
gar, — tobacco, — fnuff, See. ; together with the local taxes, fuch 
as po6rs-rate, — Rent and burden* in towns, and every other par- 
ticular that can conftitute a part of the expence of a labourer or 
his family, in that way that thefe labourers may be accuftomed 
to live in any country. 

But if all thefe articles are fummed up on one fide, and the 
fingle article of corn and other rude products of the fields on the 
other, it will be found, that unlefs in the very pooreft families, 
thefe other extraneous articles bear a very confiderable proportion; 
to the whole annual expence of a family f , 

I am aware it will be here replied, That although it be grant- 
ed, that every labourer muft give out a confiderable proportion of 
his earnings for other articles, befides for food, the produce of 
his native fields ; yet as thefe articles are for the moft part manu- 
factured by other labourers, who will be able to fell them in pro- 
portion to the price of the grain on which they live, this brings 

* Names of particular taxes levied by the authority of the magiftrates of towns 
in Scotland. 

f Dr Smith himfelf feems to allow this, when he fays, (p. 484. vol. 2.), “ A 
** tax upon thofe articles, (that is, on the neceflaries of life), neceflarily raifes their 
“ price fomewhat higher than the amount of the tax ; becaufe the dealer, who 
** advances the tax, muft generally get it back with profit. Such a tax muft 
“ therefore occafion a rife in the wages of labour, proportionable to this rife of 

“ price.” “ Taxes upon neceflaries, (p. ib. 486.), by rai/ing, the wages of la* 

** hour, neceflarily tend to raife the price of all manufactures, and confequently 

“ to diminifh the extent of their fale and confumption.” “ The price of fewel 

“ has fo important an influence upon that of labour, that, all over Great Britain,. 

“ manufactures have confined themfelves principally to the coal-countries.” p. 448. 
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it back again to the price of grain, which thus equally regulates 

the price of manufactures as of labour. I anfwer, That there 

are many particulars that require to be examined before this rea- 
foning can be admitted as conclufive. 

In the firft place, It muft fuppofe that all the labourers who ma- 
nufactured the articles which are needed by the firft-named labourer, 
have lived entirely upon grain, or other produce of his native fields. 
For if they have confumed any part of the produce of other fields, 
the price of thefe articles may affect the price of the manufactures, 
as well as the corn of the country affected them. 

In the fecond place, Thefe manufactures muft have been all 
worked up from materials the produce of his own country ; other- 
wife the price of thefe rude materials, which cannot be in the leaft 
affected by the price of corn at home, muft affect the price of the 
manufactured goods. 

In the third place, Even fuppofing all the rude materials had 
been the produce of the particular fpot in queftion, they muft 
have been afforded to the manufacturer at the fame price they 
yielded to the firft rearer ; as in any other Cafe the price of the 
manufactured goods muft be affected by that artificial price of the 
raw materials which does not return to the foil. Hence there 
muft be no taxes on any of the rude products of that country ; as 
thefe will neceffarily affect the price of the manufactures in pro- 
portion to their amount. 

In the fourth place, There muft be no tax either national or lo- 
cal, levied from any of the particular manufacturers ; as thefe taxes 
muft neceffarily tend in fo far to affect the price of his labour, 
2 without 
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without having any neceJTary dependence on the price of the corn 
lie fliall have confumed. But, 


In the fifth place, It mull be a rule without any exception, That 
none of the manufactures ufed in the country, nor any other ar- 
ticles confumed in it, have been brought from any other part of 
the world ; for it is certain, that the value of every fuch manufac- 
ture does not depend in the leaft upon the price of the corn in 
the country to which it may be tranfported. 

But as it may happen, that a country lhall receive many of its 
materials for building from abroad ; — as it may be altogether, or 
in part, clothed with manufactures brought from a diftance ; — 
as it may alfo happen, that the inhabitants lhall confume many 
articles of food, and other necejfary luxuries, that come from afar; 
— as the natural rude products of the country itfelf may be tax- 
ed by the Hate, fo as very much to enhance their price, and raife 
its own internal manufactures to a very great height — and as lo- 
cal taxes on induliry may be impofed, which will raife the price 
of thefe manufactures Rill higher, — there can be no doubt but that 
the price of labour may be greatly varied in different places, al- 
together independent of the price of grain. 

There is in fact no kingdom in Europe in which the price of 
labour is not more or lefs affeCled by all of thefe articles, as well as 
by the price of corn. In every country the greateR part of the 
rude products of the foil are more or lefs taxed by the Rate before 
they can reach the confumer ; — in every country local or gene- 
ral taxes are levied from particular manufactures ; — fome part 
of the rude materials that are manufactured in every European 
Rate are brought from a diRance ; — in every diRrict many of the 
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mod important manufactures confumed there, are brought from 
fome other diftant country ; — and in all places the inhabitants 
confume fome necejfary fuperfluities that come from diftant regions : 
In no place, therefore, is the price of labour or of manufactures 
entirely regulated by the price of grain in that place. 

In fome cafes the price of grain has but a very flender influ- 
ence on the price of labour, as that on fome occafions conftitutes 
but a fmall part of the annual expense of the labourer’s family. 
For 

If it fliould fo happen, that a particular country had no manu- 
factures * of its own, and if the inhabitants fhould fell nothing 
but corn, or other rude products of the foil, and fliould depend 
on diftant countries for all their articles of cloathing, luxuries in 
eating, and every other kind of manufacture ; it is plain that all 
thefe manufactures taken in the aggregate, enhanced by the hea- 
vy charge of freight, infurance, &c. would bear fuch an over- 
proportion to their food, (which in that cafe muft neceflarily be 
fuppofed to be abundant), as would have a much greater influ- 
ence on the price of labour than the price of grain would have ; — 
efpecially if thefe people, from the favourablenefs of their foil 
and climate, fliould be able to fell fo much grain, or other rude 
produce of the foil, at a low price, as to enable them to cloath 
themfelves well, and to purchafe the other elegancies, convenien- 
cies, and fuperfluities of life.— — -This, it is well known, is ac- 
tually the Cafe at prefent with fome of the Britifh colonies in A- 


* The term manufactures is here employed in its vulgar acceptation, as exclu- 
ding agriculture. 
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merica, where the price of labour is very high* although the 
price of grain, is extremely low *. 


Similar effe&s may be, and actually are> in fome meafure, ex*- 
perienced in Europe, from caufes in fome meafure refembling the 
above. 


Let us fuppofe there is a particular country where few of the 
common manufactures for cloathing, or others of as indifpenfablc 
ufe, are carried on, and where the inhabitants are fupplied with 
thefe neceflary articles from other countries ; the price of corn, 
and the other rude produce of the fields, may be here extremely 
low, and manufactures of all forts, and taxes of every kind, fo 
very high, as to force thefe neceflary articles to bear a very high 
proportion in the ordinary expences of a family, to that of bread- 
corn : In this cafe it would be thefe extraneous articles, and not 
the price of grain, that would chiefly regulate the price of labour 
in that country. 

This is in fome meafure the cafe with moil of the diftant corn- 
counties in Scotland, where few manufactures of common ufeful 
neceflaries have been eftablifhed, in which places the price of la- 
bour is very high in proportion to the average-prices of grain. 

It is eafy for us to figure to ourfelves another cafe, in which 


* I am fenfible that other circumftances concur to heighten the price of labour 
in America. But it is evident, a cafe fimilar to that mentioned in the text, would 
produce the effetts there mentioned without any of thefe ; fo that if the price of 
labour is afl'etted by any other peculiarities, thefe would form other exceptions to 
the general rule of Dr Smith. 
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corn might continue to be very low-priced, without producing a 
proportional lownefs in the rate of labour. 

If, while the rude produce of the country, or thole articles that 
were neceffary for carrying on thofe manufaClures of indifpenfable 
neceffity, were highly taxed ; and, notwithftanding thefe draw- 
backs, the inhabitants, inftead of importing them from abroad, 
fhould be in the practice of manufacturing them at home, al- 
though flill ftrangers to all thofe numerous inventions for abrid- 
ging labour, and Amplifying the fevere operations of the artifan, 
by dividing the feveral operations into diftinCt parts, and allotting 
to each labourer his own particular talk, and thus making them 
all co-operate with one another in producing a much more per- 
fect whole, and at a much fmaller expence, than any one of them 
could have fingly effected ; — their manufactures would not only be 
rude in faffiion, but alfo intrinfically of fmaller value, although 
at the fame time they could not be afforded to the buyer but at 
a higher price. In thefe circumftances, all the manufactures 
needed in a family muft be higher than the proportional price of 
the grain would feem to require ; fo that this part of family-ex- 
pences would bear a much higher proportion to that of its food, 
than in other countries, where manufactures were carried on in a 
more perfeCt manner. 

In countries, too, that are thinly peopled, where buyers are 
few, and market-places at a great diftance from one another, the 
very expence of going to fetch the articles neceffary for a family, 
becomes a heavy tax upon the inhabitants : and the difficulty he 
finds in procuring the things he may have ufe for when he needs 
them, puts the houfeholder to the neceffity of buying at one time 
what he may not have ufe for till fome time afterwards ; which, 

in 
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in perifhable commodities, is always attended with lofs ; and, in 
other cafes, it occafions an inconvenient outlay of Rock, which is 
attended with no fmall hardfhip to a poor man : and if to this be 
added the incomplete aflortment of goods that can be found in the 
Ihops, which compels the inhabitant to buy, not the very thing 
he needs, but that only which approaches towards it, although 
perhaps it fhall be both more expenfive, and much lefs proper for 
the purpofe he wants ; and if it be likewife confidered, that as 
the retailers in thefe circumftances cannot have a quick fale, they 
are obliged to exadt, and, having few competitors, are enabled to 
obtain a much greater profit upon the articles in which they deal, 
than they could have got in a more populous diftridl ; it muft 
follow, that the inhabitants fo fituated will be obliged to pay much 
above their natural value for all. neceflary articles, grain only ex- 
cepted ; fo that thefe neceffaries, rather than^the price of grain, 
will regulate the price of labour.. 

It is on account of thefe little circumftances, fo often overlook- 
ed by politicians and men of high rank, although fo fenfibly felt 
by thofe in lower fpheres of life, that it is univerfally found, that 
the expence of houiekeeping is much higher in diftant corners 
of the country, where induftry has not yet taken firm footing, 
and where the price of grain, and other rude produce of the foil, 
continues very low, than a fuperficial obferver would at firfl fight 
expedt to find it : — and it is on account of the vaffc convenience 
that manufacturers find, from having accefs at all times to a good 
market, where they can get a perfedt affortment of all things they 
want ; — and the very great faving that accrues to them by be- 
ing able to find the exadt thing that fuits the purpofe they want in 
the moft perfedt manner, — where they can buy even a Angle nail of 
the particular fize and fhape that fuits them, without being obliged 
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to purchase the fmalleft fuperfluity, that it is found a labourer 
will often live more comfortably, and be able to afford his work a 
good deal cheaper, in a populous thriving place, than in one that 
is poor, and thinly inhabited, although the price of grain, and 
all the rude produce of the foil, fliall be much cheaper in the laft 
place than in the firft. It is chiefly on this account that manufac- 
tures are in general cheaper in Holland than in moil countries of 
Europe, notwithftanding the very high taxes that are laid upon al- 
moft every article of life, and the very high price of all kinds of 
food in that country. 

The low price of graiin, therefore, will not neceffarily enfure 
•cheapneis of labour in any country ; — it is the invigorating fpi- 
rit of induftry alone that can enfure that blefling in any fltuation 
whatever. 

I have been at pains to develope the above circumftances more 
fully than perhaps would have been ftridlly neceffary for illuftra- 
ting our general argument,— with a particular view to make this 
circumftance be attended to by any of thofe public-fpirited men 
who may attempt at prefent to eftablifli any extenfive manufacture 
in any remote corner of the country. 

It deferves likewife to be remarked, that although the apparent 
price of labour is ufually lower in poor countries, where the pro- 
duce of the foil, and grain in general, is cheap ; yet it is in fadt 
for the mod part really higher than in other countries. For it is 
not the wages that is given to a labourer per day that conftitutes 
the real price of labour, although it is its apparent price. The 
real price is that which a certain quantity of work performed ac- 
tually cofts the employer ; and confidered in this light, labour is 
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in almoft all cafes cheaper in rich countries than in thofe that are 
poorer, although the price of grain, and other provifions, is u- 
fually much lower in the laft than in the firft. Mr Smeaton, in 
giving in his eftimate of the expence of making the canal from 

Carron to Dunbarton, fubjoins a note to the following effeCt : 

That although the above eftimate is what the fame quantity of 
work could be performed for in England ; yet, from whatever 
caufe it might arife, he thought it neceflary to obferve, that he 
had always found it required (I think) about a fourth part more 
money to execute the fame quantity of labour in Scotland, fo 
that an allowance ought to be made on that account. It is well 
known, however, that labour eftimated by the day , is much 
lower in Scotland than in England ; and that grain, and other 
rude produce of the field, is alfo cheaper. But Mr Smeaton’s ex- 
perience has taught him, that labour by the piece is in general 
cheaper in England. My own experience corroborates that of Mr 
Smeaton : for where I now live, the wages of a labourer per day 
is about a fourth lower than where I firft pradlifed fanning ; but 
the price of any piece of work is in general between one fourth 
and one third higher. 

I muft, therefore, again repeat it, that the low price of grain 
does not necefiarily enfure cheapnefs of labour ; for in all thofe 
cafes where a habit of induftry has not been fully eftablifhed, 
the price of labour muft needs be very high in proportion to the 
average-prices of grain. 

This may often be the cafe, even where manufactures are efta- 
blifhed, and carried on in a flourifhing way. For if the inhabi- 
tants, inftead of applying themfelves to the manufacturing fuch 
things as are of daily ufe for themfelves and families, fhould be 
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bufily engaged in working up foreign materials into manufactures 
for diftant markets, it would follow, that all thefe manufacturers 
would themfelves depend on diftant countries for the ordinary 
fupply of cloathing, which they would be unable to purchafe 
with the money they earned by their own labour ; and if the 
merchants found they had great profits by felling thefe manufac- 
tures in diftant markets, they would naturally overbid one an- 
other, fo as to raife the price of labour ; and if the price of la- 
bour was much augmented, the people employed upon thefe ma- 
nufactures would have much money to be employed in purchafing 
foreign luxuries, which would in time come to be neceffaries al- 
moft as much as grain itfelf. In thefe circumftances, it is plain 
the price of grain could have but a very finall influence in regu- 
lating the price of labour, or in influencing the profits of the 
manufactures, as this would conftitute but a very fmall part of 
their ordinary expence$. 

On the contrary, it is fufficiently evident, that the price of ma- 
nufactures muft neceflarily influence, and even in fome meafure 
regulate, the price of grain, in a fituation fimilar to the above. For 
if the grain fhould continue as low as before thefe manufactures 
were eftablifhed, the farmer would find his profit fo inconfider- 
able in proportion to that of the manufacturing labourer, as to 
be induced to defert that employment, and by an imperfeCt or 
lefs general .culture, raife the price .of corn, till he fhould reap a 
profit from agriculture in fome meafure proportioned to that ob- 
tained in other trades. This 1 have already had occafion to ob- 
ferve is in a great meafure the prefent flate of Aberdeenfhire ; and 
a bad arrangement it is. 


That the price of manufactures, and the rate of mercantile 
i profit, 
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profit, muft in all cafes influence in a certain degree the price of 
grain, inftead of being entirely regulated by it, feems to be ta- 
citly allowed by Dr Smith, when he admits, that the money- 
price of grain muft be affe&ed by the general decreafe in the 
value of filver that has taken place in Europe in confequence of 
the difcovery of America. For if this lhall be admitted, it muft 
be granted, that this extraordinary influx of money that comes 
into any country, and thus degrades the value of fpecie there, 
can only find its way thither in return for the manufactures * 
fent abroad to thofe countries where the money more abounds ; 
which manufactures, by procuring in return to the merchant a 
greater quantity of filver than formerly, enables him in his 
turn to encreafe the wages of the manufacturer ; in confequence 
of which extraordinary prices, fome part of the ordinary labour 
will be turned from agriculture towards manufactures, till the 
price of grain fhall gradually rife fo as to afford the farmer a rea- 
fonable profit. 

I conceive it impoflible to fhow in what other way the price of 

grain can be affeCted by the decreafe in the value of filver. 

But in this cafe it cannot be denied, that the price of grain, in- 
ftead of regulating the rate of labour, and price of manufactures, 
has been regulated by thefe. It feems to me, that they mutually 
influence and regulate one another : for if the profits in any trade 
are, from accidental circumftances, greater than another, a 
quantity of flock and labour will be withdrawn from the one, and 

* The money might be brought into the country alfo in exchange for the rude 
produce of the foil alone ; — but as this has never happened in any European 
country, except perhaps Poland, I have entirely omitted it in the text, to avoid 
unnecefiary diftindlions. 

Yy 
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applied to the other, till the balance is reftored to its proper equi- 
librium. 

Thefe pofitions appear to me lo very plain and Self-evident, 
and at the fame time are fo incompatible with the idea that Dr 
Smith’s reafoning about the regulating influence of corn, and the 
other confequences he deduces from it, as well as to feveral paf- 
fages in other parts of his work, that I am under fome apprehenfion 
that I do not fully comprehend his meaning on this head : but 
as others may be equally at a lofs with myfelf, and as his rea- 
foning feems to lead to falfe conclusions, others, as well as I, 
may draw thefe conclufions from his doCtrine until it is more 
clearly explained ; which will, I hope, be a Sufficient excufe for 
my here explaining what are my own doubts. 

Dr Smith runs a parallel between manufactures and corn in 
the following terms. “ When, either by the monopoly of the 
“ home market, or a bounty upon exportation, you enable our 
“ woollen or linen manufacturers to fell their goods for fome- 
“ what a better price than they otherwife could get for them, 
“ you raife, not only the nominal , but the real price of thofe 
“ goods. You render them equal to a greater quantity of labour 
“ and fubfiftence ; you encreafe, not only the nominal, but the 
“ real profit, the real wealth and revenue of thofe manufacturers, 
“ and you enable them either to live better themfelves, or to em- 
“ ploy a greater quantity of labour in thofe particular manu- 
“ faCtures. You really encourage thofe manufactures, and di- 
“ reCt towards them a greater quantity of the induftry of the 
“ country, than what would probably go to them of its own 
“ accord. But when, by the like inftitutions, you raife the 

nominal or money price of corn, you do not raife its real value ; 
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“ you do not encreafe the real wealth, the real revenue either of 
“ our farmers or country-gentlemen ; you do not encourage the 
“ growth of corn, becaule you do not enable them to maintain 
and employ more labourers in railing it. The nature of things 
“ has Ramped upon corn a real value which no human inftitution 
“ can alter. No bounty upon exportation, no monopoly of the 
<l home market, can raife it ; the freefl competition cannot lower 
“ it. Through the 'world, in general , that 'value is equal to the 
“ quantity of labour •which it can maintain ; and in every particular 
place it is equal to the quantity of labour which it can main- 
“ tain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or fcanty, in 
which labour is commonly maintained in that place. Woollen 
“ or linen cloth are not the regulating commodities by which the 
“ value of all other commodities muft be finally meafured and 
“ determined, corn is. The real value of every other commodi- 
“ ty is finally meafured and determined by the proportion which 
“ its average money-price bears to the average money-price of 
“ corn 

I frankly acknowledge, that after having bellowed all the at- 
tention I am able upon the above palfage, I cannot clearly per- 
ceive what k means. At firlt view it feems to indicate fome my- 
llerious immutability in the nature of the value of corn which is 
peculiar to itfelf, and therefore fets at defiance all attempts that 
may be made to alter that value. But upon a nearer exami- 

nation, it feems impolfible to admit of this meaning. Let us en- 
deavour to develope our ideas on this head. 

The real value of any commodity in a civilized and commer- 


# 
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cial Rate, when fpeaking in a commercial ftyle, free from all me- 
taphyfical fubtilty, I underftand to be, the quantity of the necef- 
faries or fuperfluities of life, or, if you will, the quantity of fub- 
fiftence, which that particular commodity is able to procure to the 
perfon who poffeffes it. But in commercial countries, where all 
commodities are readily exchanged for money, the quantity of 
that univerfal medium that can be obtained for any particular 
commodity will indicate exadlly its real value to the poffeffor : 
for it will not be denied, that the more money he can draw for it, 
the more fubfiftence it will enable him to purchafe with it. In 
common language, therefore, and feemingly with ftridt propriety, 
the quantity of money any commodity can procure, is called its 
price ; and its real value is eftimated by the amount of that 
price. 

’ ,r ■ 

v • • r ji • . n . . 

This, however, it would appear, cannot be the real value of 
Com mentioned in the above paffage, which no human injlitution 

can alter , &c. For in this fenfe it is plain, that the real value 

of corn may be altered by a thoufand different circumftances *. 

Confidered 

*" * • u /*...» f it.. ^ . 

* In the above paflage there feems always to be a contraft implied between the 
real and the nominal price of corn. It is, however, certain, that the nominal and 
real price of any thing mail at all times be exadlly the fame, unlefs in the follow- 
ing circumftances. 

Firft, If the price of any commodity, at one period of time, be compared with 
its price at another period, their nominal value may be the fame, although their 
real price may be very different ; becaufe the price of the common ftandard by 
which they are compared, may have been different at thefe two periods ; that is, 
the value of lilver may have encreafed or decreafed in that time, fo that an equal 
quantity of it might have been able to purchale more of any other commodities 
at one of thefe periods than the other. 

Secondly, The fame variation may take place between the nominal and real va- 
lue 
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Confidered in this light alfo, there could not be any eflential 
difference eftablifhed between the nature of corn and other com- 
modities, which is fully implied above ; for the real value of 
corn, as well as of every other commodity, is, in this fenfe, the 
price it will bring in a public market. This, therefore, cannot 
be the meaning of it. 

There is another way in which mankind fometimes eftimate 
the real value of a thing, viz. by comparing its value with that of 
other commodities, not only in the home market, but in all o- 


. . ■ * ' ' ■ r , * • • ' 

Tue of any commodity at the fame period in different countries ; becaufe the value 
of money may be higher in the one of thefe countries than in the other ; by which 
means the fame quantity of filver may purchafe a greater quantity of goods in the 
one cafe than in the other. , 

Thirdly, The value of the fame nominal quantity of filver, may be different at 
different periods, or indifferent countries, by giving the fame denomination ta 
pieces of filver of different weights in thefe different circumftances ; fo that the 
fame nominal fum of money ihall exprefs a greater weight of filver in the one cafe 
than in the other. 

In all thefe ways may a variation take place between the nominal and the real va- 
lue of any commodity. But in all thefe cafes the commodity whofe value is men- 
tioned, muff be compared with others, either at different periods of time , or in- 
different countries ; for it is impoffible but the nominal value of any commodity, 
that is, the quantity of money it is able to purchafe, muff be exactly the fame 
with its real value, confidered in a commercial view, when compared with other 
commodities in the fame country at the time. 

It will perhaps occur to the reader, that every difficulty would difappear, and ! 
that Dr Smith’s reafoning would be here plain and confident, if we were to fup- 
pofe, that the price of grain had fuch an immediate influence on that of all other 
commodities, as neceflarily to make the nominal price of each of thefe, on all oc- 
cafions, to rife and fall with every fluctuation in the price of grain. But this is a 
fuppofition fo direCVly contrary to experience, that it would be an infult on Dr 
Smith to fuppofe we fliould underftandit in that way. 


other 
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ther parts of the world. In this fenfe, however, we are farther 
from our purpofe than before ; becaufe the real value of grain 
confidered in this light, would admit of greater variations than 
that of almoft any other commodity ; as it may happen, that the 
money which can be procured for an equal quantity of grain in 
one country, fhall be extremely different from what could be pro- 
cured for it in another ; and therefore the quantity of fubfift- 
ence it could procure from any third country, to the different 
original proprietors, would be exceedingly diffimilar. This, 
therefore, cannot be the meaning. 

“ Through the whole world, (fays he), in general that value is 
“ equal to the quantity of labour it can maintain.” But neither 
do we here meet with the difcriminating circumftance we are in 
fearch of. By the word maintain can be meant nothing elfe than 
procure immediately in exchange either for itfelf in fubjlance y or for its 
price y which is the fame thing j fo that it might be equally read, 
the quantity of labour it can purchafe. But is it not equally 
true, that through the whole world the value of a yard of cloth, 
or a paper of pins, is equal to the quantity of labour it can pur- 
chafe ? In this fenfe, the value of every commodity would be e- 
qually immutable with that of corn : for there can be no doubt, 
but the value of every commodity, through all the poffible va- 
riations of price it may be made to undergo, will at all times be 
equal to the quantity of labour it can purchafe ; or, in other 
words, the value, that is, the price will be equal to the price. 
But this would be a play upon words, or rather a jingling of 
words, without meaning, that we cannot fuppofe Dr Smith could 
be capable of employing. 

I am further confirmed in the idea that I do not comprehend 
the meaning of the paflage quoted above about the immutable 
• value 
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value of corn, from obferving, that Dr Smith, in other paffages, 
reafons about the means of encouraging or difcouraging agricul- 
ture, and railing or deprefling the value of grain, in proportion to 
that of other commodities, exadllyin the fame manner as any other 
man would do, who viewed this as a manufacture that admitted 
of being encouraged or depreflfed by wholefome or foolilh regula- 
tions, in the fame manner as any other manufacture *. 

If 

* When a landed nation,” (fays he, p. 296.), “ on the contrary, oppreffes ei- 
<• t h e r by high duties, or by prohibitions, the trade of foreign nations, it neceffari- 
“ ly hurts its own intereft in two different ways. Firft, By railing the price of all 
“ foreign goods, and of all forts of manufactures, it neceffarily finks the real value 
“ of the furplus produce of its own land, with which, or, what comes to the fame 
“ thing, with the price of which, it purchafes thofe foreign goods and manufac- 
“ tures. Secondly, By giving a fort of monopoly of the home market to its 
“ own merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, it raifes the rate of mercantile 
“ and manufacturing profit in proportion to that of agricultural profit ; and, confe- 
“ fequently, either draws from agriculture a part of the capital which had been 
« employed in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what would otherwife have 
“ gone to it. This policy, therefore, difcourages agriculture in two ways : firft, 
« fry fmking the real value of its produce , and thereby lowering the rate of its 
« p ro f5t ; and, fecondly, by raifing the rate of profit in all other employments.” 

But if “ the nature of things has damped upon corn a real value which no 
«« human inftitution can alter,” how would it be poflible for the above-mentioned 
arrangement, “ neceffarily to fink the real value of the furplus produce of the. 

“ land ?” 

Or if “ the money-price of corn regulates that of all other commodities,” 
whence comes it that by the above arrangement the rife in the price of manufac- 
tures “ neceffarily finks the value of the produce of the land ?” for in this cafe 
it is the manufactures that regulate the price of corn, and not the corn that regu- 
lates the price of the manufactures. 

“ The inhabitants of the town (he alfo obferves, p. 286.) draw from the coun- 
«* try the rude produce which conflitutes both the materials of their work, and the 
« fund of their fubfiftence j and they pay for this rude produce by fending back to 

* ‘the 
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If the reafoning of Dr Smith about the pernicious tendency of 
the bounty on corn has been unfatisfa&ory, it will be found 
that he is ftill more unlucky with regard to the fa<5ts that ought 

to 

the country a certain portion of it manufactured and prepared for immediate 
“ ufe. The trade which is carried on between thefe two different fets of people, 
“ confifts ultimately in a certain quantity of rude produce exchanged for a certain 
“ quantity of manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, therefore, the cheaper 
“ the former \ and whatever tends in any country to raife the price of manufaBured 
“ produce , tends to lower that of the rude produce of the land , and thereby to difeou- 
“ rage agriculture. The fmaller the quantity of manufactured produce which 
“ any quantity of given produce, or, what comes to the fame thing, which the 
“ price of any quantity of rude produce, is capable of purchafing ; the fmaller the 
“ real value of that given rude produce, the fmaller the encouragement which either 
“ the landlord has to encreafe its quantity by improving, or the farmer by culti- 
“ vating the land. Whatever, befides, tends to diminiih in any country the num- 
“ ber of artificers and manufacturers, tends to diminifli the home market, the 
“ moft important of all markets, for the rude produce of the land, and thereby 
“ ftill farther to difeourage agriculture.” 

I own it appears to me a little ftrange, that the money-price of corn , u which regu- 
u lates the price of all other commodities,” p. 94. Ihould now be lower in propor- 
tion as the price of manufactured produce is higher.—— Equally ftrange it is, that 
“ the real value of the rude produce of the land ihould fall lower as the price 
« of manufactured goods rifes higher feeing that “ neither the bounty, nor 
“ any other human inftitution, can have any fuch effeCt.” p. 93. “ No bounty 

<e upon exportation, no monopoly of the home market can raife it. The freeft 
“ competition cannot lower it. The nature of things has ftamped upon corn a 

“ real value, which no human inftitution can alter.” p. 101. If it be true, that 

tc the fmaller quantity of manufactured produce, which any quantity of rude pro- 
“ duce, or the price of that rude produce, is capable of purchafing, the fmaller 
“ the real value of that given rude produce ; and the fmaller the encouragement 
f< which either the landlord has to encreafe its quantity by improving, or the 

farmer by cultivating the foil,” p. 286. ; can it likewife be true, that when “ you 
“ raife the nominal or money price of corn, you do not raife its real value ? you do 
“ not encreafe the real wealth, the real revenue, either of our farmers or country- 
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to fupport it : for thefe, inftead of corroborating his hypothefis, 
oppofe it in the moft diretft manner. 

Not to lay any ftrefs on the great fluctuation in the price of 
grain that ufed to take place in the Britifh market of old, nor of 
the extraordinary height to which it rofe on fome occafions, as al- 
ready taken notice of, it is enough for our prefent purpofe to reft 
barely upon the acknowledged depreflion in the price of grain 
that has taken place in England fince the bounty was granted ; as- 
this alone feems to furnifh an unanfwerable argument againft the 
hypothefts he has adopted. 

It will hardly be denied, that the value of the precious metals 
hath decreafed in Britain fince the law granting a bounty on corn 


*• gentlemen ? you do not encourage the growth of corn, becaufe you do not en- 
“ able them to employ more labourers in railing it?” p. 101. Is not the real 
value of that rude produce, the fame with the nominal value, or price it will 
bring in money in proportion to that which can be obtained for other goods ? 

If, again, it be true, that “ agriculture may be difcouraged” by having the price 
of manufactured goods raifed, and thus “ lowering the value of the rude pro- 
“ duce of the land,” will it not follow, that a contrary efieCt would refult from 
an oppolite conduct ? And if the landlord, by this depreflion of the price of 
the rude produce of his foil, “ will be difcouraged from encreafing the quantity 
(of grain) by improving, or the farmer by cultivating his land,” does it not necef- 
farily follow, that by railing the price of their rude produce, the farmer would 
be induced to cultivate, and the landlord to improve his foil, and both of them 
thus help to encreafe its quantity ? How then can we be induced to believe, 
that the bounty, which, in Dr Smith’s opinion, always tends to raife the price 
of grain, “ can in no refpeft promote the railing of that particular commodity of 
“ which it was meant to encourage the produ&ion 1 ” p. 102. See all'o pages 
455. 465. 486. 488. &c. in which arguments of the fame fort with thofe above- 
occur. 

Z 2 
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was enaCted; and that, by confequence, the price of almoft every 
commodity has rifen proportionally in that period. But corn fince 
that time has decreafed even in its nominal value ; it has there- 
fore decreafed in its real value in a much higher proportion. 

Whence, I alk, arifes this lingular exception to the general rule, if 
it is not to be afcribed to the influence of the bounty ? 

C ':o ;ir : ■; ■■ , -y’-. ,1 .. u . 

This objection did not efcape the attention of Dr Smith : but 
he feems to have difregarded it fo much, as hardly to think it re- 
quired a ferious anfwer ; as the only one he has afligned, will 
hardly be admitted as fuch. 

“ The improvement,” fays he, “ and prolperity of Great' Bri- 
tain, which has been fo often afcribed to thofe laws, (the corn- 
laws), may be very eafily accounted for from other caufes. That 
fecurity which the laws of Great Britain give to every man that 
he lhall enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is alone fuflicient to 
make any country flourifli, notwithjlanding thefe , and twenty other 
abfurd regulations of commerce : and this fecurity was perfected by 
the revolution, much about the fame time that the bounty was 
eflablilhed */’ 

But this does not feem to folve the difficulty. For if the 
farmer, in confequence of that general fecurity, has been enabled 
to cultivate his ground better than formerly ; — has not the ma- 
nufadturer, by the fame fecurity, been enabled to carry on his 

bufinefs to greater perfection alfo ? and if the farmer now, in 

confequence of that fecurity, fells his corn cheaper than before j 
—ought not the manufacturer, on a double account, viz. firlt on 
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account of that general fecurity ; — and fecondly, becaufe of the 
low price of bread-corn, to fell his manufactured goods ftill 
cheaper in proportion than the farmer E 

On another account, ftill, ought the manufacturer to have low- 
ered the price of his manufactures ftill farther than the farmer 
that of his grain, if no other caufe but the general fecurity could 
have operated in producing this change in the country. For Dr 
Smith himfelf juftly obferves that “ the improvements in the 
productive powers of ufeful labour, depend, lirft, upon the im- 
provement in the ability of the workman ; and, fecondly, upon 
that of the machinery with which he works. But the labour of 
artificers and manufacturers, as it is capable of being more fub- 
divided, and the labour of each workman reduced to a greater 
fimplicity of operation, than that of farmers and country- labour- 
ers, is like wife capable of both thefe improvements in a higher 
degree.” 

This general fecurity, therefore, ought to have lowered the 
price of every other manufacture in a much higher proportion 
than that of grain : But the price of almoft every manufac- 

ture has encreafed confiderably fince that period, while that 
of grain has decreafed ; — therefore it cannot be afcribed to that 
caufe. 

Again,-— If the bounty on corn had tended to raife the price 
of that commodity, “ both in times of plenty and in times of fear- 
city alfo,” — it mull naturally have followed, that the average 
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price of grain on thofe places of the fea-coaft from whence the 
greateft exportation always takes place, fhould be higher than in 
thofe parts of the country which are fo fituated as hardly to admit 

of being affetfied by the bounty. This, however, is fo far from 

being the cafe, that circumftances are direfdy the reverfe. 

For it appears, by the prices of grain that have been publifhed by 
authority in the Gazette for feveral years paft, that when wheat in 
the counties of Middlefex, Eflex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, (from which 
counties almoft all the exports from England are made), is about 
4 s. per bufhel ; in the inland counties of Wiltfhire, the internal 
parts of Somerfetlhire, Staffordfhire, Shropfhire, &c. it fells at 
an average about 5 s. 6 d. or 6 s. per bufhel. This fa 61, therefore, 
militates as diredly againft the hypothefis of Dr Smith as the 
former. 

I fhall juft beg leave to produce one other fa6T in oppofition to 
this hypothefis, which is of fuch importance as it would be in- 
excufable in me to omit. 

According to his mode of reafoning, if two kingdoms could be 
found that were alike in other refpe&s and only differed in this, 
That a bounty on exportation of corn was allowed of in the one, 
in confequence of which much corn was exported, whereas in the 
other that bounty either was not allowed of, or had never been 
claimed; the price of grain fhould have rifen much higher in pro- 
portion to that of other manufa&ures in the firft than in the laft. 

England and Scotland furnifh us with an opportunity of ma- 
king the comparifon. For both of thefe are governed fo much 
after the fame manner, and have had the general fecurity of the 
fubjed prote61ed fo much alike, that we can hardly mention a 

circumftance 
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circumftance of great moment that is not common to both, un- 
lefs it be the influence of the corn-laws. For although the 
bounty has produced great effects in England, it is believed there 
never was a fhilling paid of bounty on exported corn from Scot- 
land * ; therefore the price of corn ought to have rifen much more 
in England fince this law was enadted, than it has done in Scot- 
land during the fame period. — How does the fadt ftand ? 


It is allowed on all hands, that the average money-price of 
corn has fallen confiderably in thofe counties in England from 

which corn may be exported, fince the bounty took place. To 

afeertain what was the cafe in this refpedt in Scotland, I applied 
for an extradl of the price of meal by the Ears f of Aberdeenfhire, 
from the fheriff’s books in that county, as far back as they could 
be obtained quite regular, which was from the year 1 705 to 1 775, 
both inclufive, as is exprefled in the following table ; which is 


* To prevent cavils as to this article, the reader is defined to take notice, that 
whatever may poffibly have been the cafe in other parts of Scotland, I am well au- 
thorifed to affirm, that no bounty was ever paid for grain or meal exported from 
the port of Aberdeen ; fo that the reafoning from the following table cannot be 
affc£ted by what may have happened at other places. 

f For the fake of the Engliffi reader it may be necefiary to inform him, that the 
word fiars in Scotland means the legal average prices of grain, which are afeertain- 
ed every year in each county by the Iheriff ; who, in the month of March, fummons 
a certain number of country-gentlemen and farmers, and an equal number of 
dealers in grain, who form a fort of jury, having power to examine, upon oath, 
any perfons they incline, with regard to the prices that have been already given 
for grain of the preceding crop, and the probable prices that may be expected for 
the remainder of the feafon ; from all which they fix on a price as near the me- 
dium felling-price as they can ; which ferves as a Itandard for factors and cura- 
tors counting with their conftituents or wards. 


divided 
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divided into periods of ten years each, with the average price of 
each period computed *. 


* The prices here mentioned are all in Scots money : of which one pound is e- 
qual to one fhilling and eight pence Sterling ; a fhilling Scots equal to a penny 
Sterling ; and a penny Scots equal to one twelfth of a penny Sterling. — Hence 
the firft-mentioned price, L. 3 Scots, is equal to 5 s. Sterling ; and fo of the o- 
thers. 


A 



A Table*, 


Price. 
A.D. L. s. i 

1705 3 o 

1706 2 13 
i 7 °7 3 6 
i 7°8 4 13 

I 7°9 5 0 

1710 5 o 

1711 3 6 

1712 3 0 

J7"3 4 0 

1 7 1 4 4 8 

1 7 1 5 3 6 

1716 3 6 

1 7 1 7 4 3 
>7 l8 4 3 

1719 4 6 

1720 3 10 

1721 3 10 

1722 5 o 

1723 IS i° 
1724 I 3 6 


fhewing the price of Oat-meal in Aberdeenfhire, from the year 1705 to 1775, both inclufive. 
Extracted from the Sheriff’s book of Fiars for that county. 


!. L 

n 

4| 

s i 

;l 

0 i -3 
8 
o 
o 

0_ 

8 
4 
4 
8 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Average. *£ 

d. ? A.D. 


1 6 


8 J 


b 4 ° 4 


Fr/V#. Average. 
L. s. d. L. s. d. 
4 16 8 ") 

4 6 8i 
4 


4 13 

5 13 

4 13 
4 3 
4 13 

3 <5 

4 6 

4 13 4J 

5 6 8 

4 13 0 

4 13 0 

3 13 

5 6 
7 0 
5 6 

4 ° 

3 4 

5 


o 

8 I 




10 8 


o h 4 17 
8 




4 

U 5 

4 


Price. Average. * 

L. r. </. I. d. | 

6 13 4~1 

4 16 o | 

3 i<5 

4 13 
4 3 

4 13 
6 1 3 

6 13 4 

5 10 o 
4 13 4J 

6 6 8‘ 

800 
740 
468 

3 16 °Ls 17 

4 o or 5 ' 

4100 
800 

5 10 o 

7 0 


Price. Average. 
L. s. d. L. s. d. 



Rife fr. 1705 to 1775 316 2-5% 
Average before 1715 3 16 9^ 

Difference o o 7— 


■ containing,— I. Thi Tear ; — 2. The Price of Oat-meal per boll of eight done ; — 


* This Table is divided into three columns : 
3. The Average pricey every ten years. 
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From this table it appears, that inftead of falling, as in Eng- 
land, the prices have gradually rifen during all that period, near- 
ly in the fame proportion with the prices of almofl every other 
commodity in that kingdom, in confequence of the decreafe of 
the value of money, occafioned by the encreafe of trade, 8tc. in 

that time. Corn, therefore, in this country, is affected by the 

general decreafe of the value of money, as well as every other 
commodity ; but, in England, the nominal price of corn has at 
leaft remained flationary, while that of all other commodities has 
been nearly doubled ; for which I apprehend it is impoflible to af- 
fign any other fatisfaclory reafon but the operation of the corn- 
laws. 

To conclude, — It is certain, that if no over- ruling influence 
had prevented it, the price of grain would have rifen in England, 
in the fame proportion with that of all other commodities, in con- 
fequence of the general decreafe in the value of money : — but the 
price of grain has not only not rifen fince the bounty was inflitu- 
ted, as has been the cafe with all other commodities, but has even 
fallen fince that period: therefore it has been kept thus difpropor- 
tionately low by the powerful over- ruling influence of fo me caufe. 

If this effect had been produced by the general fecurity, as to 
property, that the fubjedt now enjoys in Great Britain, the fame 
caufe would have operated ftill more powerfully in moderating 

the price of labour and manufactures. But the price of labour 

and of manufactures has encreafed fince that period ; — it mufl 
therefore be attributed to fome other caufe. 

If “ the bounty had always raifed the nominal price of grain 

* p. 93. et pajjim* 
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that article of produce muft have had its nominal value augment- 
ed, not only as much, but even more than that of any other com- 
modity, fince the bounty took place. — But the nominal value of 
that commodity has decreafed fince that time, while that of all 
other commodities has encreafed ; therefore the bounty on corn 
has not encreafed its nominal value. 


If “ the price of corn had abfolutely regulated the price of all o- 
ther commodities the price of every other commodity muft by 
confequence rife or fall, as the general average money- price of 
corn rifes or falls in any country. But the average money- price 
of com in England has been lower fince the bounty took place, 
than it was before that period, although the price of all other 
commodities is now higher than formerly ; therefore the price of 
corn does not abfolutely regulate the price of labour and of all o- 
ther commodities. 


If “ it is impoflible to alter the real price of corn by any con* 
trivance and if “ the real price of any commodity be the 
quantity of labour it can maintain or procure $ it muft follow, 
that the price of one determinate quantity of corn will, at all 
times, and in all places, be capable of purchaftng an equal quan- 
tity of labour: — but as it requires a much greater quantity of 
money now to purchafe the fame quantity of manufactures, or of 
labour, than it did fifty years ago ; and as the fame quantity of 
corn cannot at this time purchafe fo much money as before the 
bounty took place; — it follows, that the real price of corn is much 
lower at prefent than it was at fome former period ; — therefore it 
is poflible to augment or diminifh the real value of corn, as well 
as of every other commodity. 

* P. to 1. f P. 1 or. t P. 286. 
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But if the nominal value of corn has decreafed fince the bounty 
was eflablifhed ; and if, in confequence of that, its real price be 
not now much more than one half of what it formerly was ; and 
if no other probable caufe can be affigned for this but the opera- 
tion of the bounty, and the other corn-laws ; and if thefe laws 
explain in a fatisfadlory manner all the phenomena above enu- 
merated ; we fhall then be obliged to acknowledge, that inftead of 
being “ an abfurd regulation of commerce,” it is perhaps the 
wifefl and the belt political inflitution that has ever graced the 
annals of any nation. 

I am happy, in the clofe of thefe very long remarks, to be able 
to concur entirely with this very fenfible author, with regard to 
the very great utility of an unlimited freedom on all occafions to 
the internal commerce of grain. Without this afliftance, the 
bounty can produce but a very limited and partial effeCl in regu- 
lating the price of grain, or benefiting the country. Every 

law, therefore, which tends in the molt diftant manner to cramp 
the internal commerce of grain, as it is alike prejudicial to the 
interefls of agriculture and manufactures, and by confequence to 

every individual of the date, ought to be inftantly repealed. 

They are b ridges of the ignorance of our forefathers, which we 
fhould endeavour, as foon as pofiible, to bury in oblivion. What- 
ever tends to render the internal corn-merchant fecure in his per- 
fon and property, and to facilitate the commerce, and eafy tranf- 
portation of grain from place to place, is highly beneficial, as it 
tends in a leffer degree to give the fame liability to the internal 
market of the country, that the bounty neceffarily would procure 
upon the fea-coafl. The reafoning of Dr Smith on this branch 
of the fubjeCl is juft, clear, and convincing. To it therefore I 
refer the curious reader for farther fatisfaclion : — it deferves in 

particular 
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particular the ferious attention of every perfon who is concerned 
in the legiflative council of the nation. 

I have heard of no country that has adopted a funilar plan of 
legiflation with regard to the commerce of corn with that of Eng- 
land ; — nor are there many countries to which it could be fo be- 
neficial if a fimilar fyftem fhould be adopted ; for, on account of 
the Email dimenfions of our ifland, few places are fo far removed 
from the fea-coaft, as not to feel in a lelfer or greater degree the 
effects of the demand that may arife from that caufe. 


The great importance of the fubjedl agitated in this poftfcript, 
together with the very high opinion that the public juftly enter- 
tain of the refpedtable author whofe opinions I have been obliged 
to controvert, will, I hope, plead my excufe for the very great 
length of this article. In difquifitions of fuch an important na- 
ture as the prefent, no man who treats of them is excufable, if 
he allows any opinion to pafs uncontroverted, which, according 
to his opinion, may be erroneous ; nor is it allowable in him to ufe 
fhort and obfcure hints, that may be only underftood by men of 
genius and reflection, but plain arguments, that may be, if poflible, 

within the reach of all. This neceffarily leads to tedioufnefs. 

• If I have ufed the freedom to criticife another, I fhall hope 

to meet with the fame treatment myfelf where-ever I have erred. 

it is of no moment to the public who it is that fhall be right, 

or who is in the wrong ; but it may be of high importance to the 
nation, that the truth in this cafe fhould be with certainty difco- 
vered. 

I fhall juft beg leave to add a few words with regard to the 

corn-laws of Scotland, before I conclude this important digreflion. 

3 A 2 
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Of the corn-laws with regard to Scotland. 

Scotland has hardly been as yet in any refpedt benefited by 
the Britifh corn-laws ; as thefe laws have never yet been pro- 
perly adapted to the nature and circumftances of that part of the 
ifland. 

Wheat is the principal crop in England, for which there is an 
extenfive market in Europe at large, at all times. But from the 
natural barrennefs of Scotland in general, oats has ever been the 
principal crop of that part of the ifland ; and this kind of grain 
muft long continue to furnifh food to the lower ranks of people 
in it. But the great bulk, and very low price of oats, renders it 
a far lefs proper article of export than wheat ; and as the fale of 
that kind of grain is confined to a very few places on the continent, 
there never has been a fteady demand for it abroad ; fo that when 
accidental plenty comes, there is no ready vent for it. Merchants 
in that article would not have employment at all times, and there- 
fore cannot be readily found when moft needed ; and the coun- 
try experiences nearly the fame inequalities in the price of grain 
as if no bounty had ever been granted upon exporting it from 
Scotland. And indeed the law with regard to this particular is fo 
injudicioufly framed, as to be incapable of producing any bene- 
ficial effe&s at all, as a flight review of the corn-laws of Scotland 
will plainly {how. 

By the ftatute 13th George III. cap. 43. it is enabled, That 
oats or oat-meal may be imported into any port of Great Britain r 

when 
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when the price is at or above 14 s. per quarter. But by a fubfe- 
quent claufe of the fame datute, it is exprefsly ordained. That it 
ihall not be lawful to import any oats or oat-meal into Scotland, 
while the price of middling oats is not at. or above 16 s. per Scots 
boll, which is nearly the fame as 22 s. per quarter. By this law, 
therefore, although oats may be imported into England when- 
ever the price is above 14 s. they cannot be imported into Scot- 
land till the price is at lead; 22 s. per quarter. What was the rea- 
fon for this extraordinary difference, it is difficult to fay, unlefs 
it was intended to raife the price of grain in Scotland in fcarce 
years, to fuch a rate as to create a fort of famine. And I have 
already had occafion to fliow, p. 303. that this regulation mud 
neceffarily tend to hurt the intered of the farmer and country- 
gentleman, whom it feems to have been intended to ferve. 

By the fame datute it is declared, That when the price of mid- 
dling oats is at 14 s. per quarter, or under, it fliall be lawful to 
export oats ; and that a bounty of 2 s. fhall be granted for every 
quarter of oats, and of 2 s. and 6 d. for every quarter of oat-meal, 
then exported, I'eckoning 276 lb. Troas a quarter of oat-meal ; 
that is to fay, when middling oats fell for 10 s. 4 d. per 
Scots boll, or under, in Scotland, a bounty of about 1 s. 4 d.. 
per boll, fhall be allowed on exporting oats or oat-meal, reckon- 
ing eight done Amderdam a boll, and nothing more.. This 
bounty cannot tend to relieve the farmer,, as the price at which it 
may be claimed is too low, and as the bounty itfelf is too incon- 
fiderable to produce any fenfible effedt ; nor has it ever, that L 
know of, been claimed in any one indance. 

By thefe abfurd regulations, a provifion is made to prevent the 
poffibility of moderating the price of grain in Scotland in years. 

off 
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of fcarcity, and no effectual proviflon is made for opening a fo- 
reign market, and keeping the price reafonably high, in years of 
plenty ; which muil fubje<5t the inhabitants to all the grievous 
inconveniencies that arife from great and fudden fluctuations in 
the price of this neceflary article of life. Far better would it 
have been to have allowed Scotland to remain on the fame foot- 
ing with England, as to the commerce of oats, than to have add- 
ed the deflrudtive claufe againft the importation of oats to that 
country : for although the bounty is too inconfiderable to give 
any afliftance to the farmer, the other inhabitants would at leaf; 
have been able to get bread-corn on fome occafions cheaper than 
at prefent, and the farmer would have been in lefs danger of be- 
ing ruined by offering immoderate rents, in hopes of obtaining 
always the high monopoly-price for grain. 

I am far, however, from wifhing to fee the regulations in Eng- 
land with refpeCl to the commerce of oats implicitly adopted in 
Scotland, as this would at bell be only exchanging one imperfeCf 
regulation for another that is worfe. Oats, it ought always to be 
remembered, is the principal crop in Scotland. It is far otherwife 
in England ; and therefore that kind of corn requires lefs to be 
attended to by the legiflature there than here. The nature of 
different countries too with regard to fertility, fituation, 8cc. 
will often make a particular regulation as to the commerce of 
grain, extremely prudent for the one, that would be very impro- 
per for the other ; and therefore the circumftances of each ought 
to be peculiarly attended to in forming laws for regulating this 
kind of commerce. 

I have frequently had occafion to obferve, that the great ufe of 
a bounty is to regulate the price of grain, and to keep it as mo- 
derate, 
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derate, and as Ready, as the nature of things will admit of. To 
do this effectually, there are two principal objects that ought to 
be chiefly attended to. The firfl of thefe is, to afcertain as nearly 
as poflible the intrinfic value of each particular kind of corn in 
the country where the regulation is intended to be made ; and the 
fecond is, to afcertain the price at which the fame kinds of grain 
can in general be fold for in any foreign market to which it may 
be carried, together with the expence of tranfpordng it thither. 
It fhould be the firfl of thefe circumftances that ought to regulate 
the price at which importation may with propriety be admitted, 
and a bounty on exportation commence. It is the fecond that 
ought to regulate the amount of that bounty. 

Corn cannot be reared without a certain expence of labour, nor 
can it be brought to market unlefs the cultivator receives a price 
fufficient to indemnify him for that expence. It is the wages of 
this labour neceffary for producing grain that 1 call its intriiific 
value. 

In a country that poffeffes a very fertile foil, it is evident, that 
the fame quantity of grain maybe reared, and brought to market, 
at a- much fmaller expence than in one that is more barren. The 
intrinfic value of the corn, therefore, muft be higher in the laft 
country than in the firfl ; and, by confequence, the average price 
of corn may, with fafety, be much lower in proportion to other 
commodities in the fertile than in the barren country. If the le- 
giflature, by any regulation of commerce or police, fliould con- 
trive to bring the average price of corn in a barren country lower 
than this real intrinfic value, the farmer would be obliged to de- 
fert that employment, the grounds would remain uncultivated, 
and the inhabitants would be obliged to depend on foreign na- 
tions 
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.tions alone for their fubfiftence. But as it is univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that the moft effential riches of any country confiffc in 
the produce of the foil, any regulation that tended to diminilh 
that produce, would bp deftruclive ; it ought, therefore, to be 
the ftudy of the legiflature, to encourage the cultivation of the 
fields, fo as to make the produce, if pofiible, fuftain all its in- 
habitants.. 

In every country there are' various foils, which are endued with 
different degrees of fertility ; and hence it muft happen, that the 
farmer who cultivates the moft fertile of thefe, can afford to bring 
his corn to market at a much lower price than others who culti- 
vate poorer fields. But if the corn that grows on thefe fertile fpots 
is .not fuftkient fully to fupply the market alone, the price will 
naturally be raifed in that market to fuch a height, as to indem- 
nify others for the expence of cultivating poorer foils. The far- 
mer, however, who cultivates the rich fpots, will be able to fell 
his corn at the fame rate in the market with thofe who occupy 
poorer fields ; he will, therefore, receive much more than the 
.intrinfic value for the corn he rears. Many perfons will, there- 
fore, he defirous of obtaining poffeflion of thefe fertile fields, and 
will be content to give a certain premium for an exclufive pri- 
vilege to cultivate ,them ; which will be greater or fmaller ac- 
, cording to the more or lefs fertility of the foil. It is this pre- 
mium which conftitutes what we now call rent $ a medium by 
means of which the expence nf cultivating foils of very different 
degrees of fertility may be reduced to a perfect equality. 

In countries, therefore, of moderate fertility, it is prudent to 
fix the average price of grain at a rate high enough to enable the 
farmer to cultivate fo much of thofe unfertile fields as will be fuf- 
1 ficient 
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ficient to furnifh grain to fupply the whole inhabitants with 
food in the fcarceft years, that thus they may never be in danger 
of wanting this effential neeeffary of life. 

But if they rear fo much grain as will fuftain the whole inha- 
bitants in years of fcarcity, there will be much more than enough 
for them in years of plenty. A market, therefore, muft be provi- 
ded for this furplus produce, to prevent the unreafonable degra- 
dation of price on thefe occafions. 

r. \r , * . . T * , 

If the country in queftion be more fertile than thofe around it, 
the average price in thefe furrounding nations will be fo much 
higher than the intrinfic value of the grain in the home market, 
as will require no other encouragement than barely to allow of 
exportation, perhaps at all times, or whenever it falls fo low as to 
be near the intrinfic value of the corn. This is the cafe with E- 
gypt, Sicily, and Poland ; in which countries grain can be rear- 
ed at fuch a low price, as to admit of being tranfported to other 
countries at all times without any bounty. 

r . , r . fi , f , , f • s • r 

* ^ " ' * * f ; t \ . r . IIj ,1 , J.i : * v f 1 “ : 

But if the average prices in the furrounding nations fliould be 
nearly equal with the intrinfic value at home, it would be necef- 
fary to grant a fmall bounty on exportation when the prices fell 
too low, fo as to pay the whole expence of freight, &c. in tranf- 
porting it to foreign markets. This is in fome meafure the cafe 
with England in refpedl of wheat at prefent. 

But if the average price of grain in the neighbouring ftates 
fhould, in years of moderate abundance, be as low, or lower 
than the intrinfic worth of grain at home, the bounty ought to 
be fo high as to repay, not only the price of freight, but alfo the 

3 B difference 
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difference between the price of grain in that foreign market, and 
its intrinfic value at home ; otherwife it cannot be exported with- 
out lofs ; and by confequence the trade could not be continued. 
This feems to be the cafe with Scotland ; as there is fome reafon 
to fufpeit, that the average price of oats and oat-meal is as low 
in moft of the furrounding nations, as it can be afforded for in 

Scotland ; and in fome countries it is certainly lower. It 

would, therefore, feem probable, that the bounty on the exporta- 
tion of oats from Scotland would require to be rather higher in 
proportion to its value, than of the wheat in England. 

I am not fufficiently acquainted with the nature of the countries 
that might become the purchafers of our fuperfluous grain, to be 
able to fay precifely what the amount of that bounty ought to be; 
nor am 1 poffeffed of enow of fails to be able to fix with abfolute 
certainty the rate at which that bounty fhould be granted. I 
therefore have explained the general principles upon which thefe 
regulations ought to be founded ; and offer the following table, 
not as being abfolutely right, but as an approximation towards 
it, which would be at leafl much more perfedt than the prefent 
fyftem of corn-laws ; and which, if it fhould be found defe&ive 
in any refpeit, might eafily be altered, fo as to be productive of 
the moft beneficial effects to the country at large ; and by confe- 
quence to the gentlemen of landed property and farmers, although 
it has not the appearance of fo direitly benefiting them as the 
laft regulation with regard to the commerce of grain feems to 
have. 


A 
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A table, {hewing the rates at which oats or oat-meal 
might be permitted to be exported from, or import- 
ed into Scotland, with the bounty on exportation, 


or premium ori importation. 

at all different prices 

c« 1 . . ■ , 1 1 ; 

q 1 , ) h 

C » 

Oats per boll, Scots meafure, or oat- 

30 

meal, at eight (tone per boll, inclu- 

Ihould receive of 

■ding all oats fo far manufactured 

bounty on ex- 

as to be deprived of their hufks. 

portation, 

when at 


*• 

s. d. 

8 or under, , , > - 

3 0 

9 

2 6 

10 - 

2 O 

11 — ■ - - 

i 6 

12 - 

I O /. 

13 

0 6 


14 Exportation to ceafe, and importation be permitted. 

1 5 A premium to be granted of o 6 on importation. 

16 ditto, 1 - - ' 1 o u 


17 ditto, - -20 

1 8 and all above, - 3 0 

In the above table, I have adhered to the Scots boll in prefe- 
rence to any other meafure, not only becaufe it is better known 
in Scotland than any other, but alfo becaufe of its coincidence 
with a boll of meal of the legal ftandard in Scotland ; as it is well 

3 B 2 known 
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known that a Scots boll of good oats will in general yield a boll 
of meal, or very nearly fo. This allows for the fame bounty to 
apply for a boll of meal or a boll of oats. 

./.I - -■ Li L'.iirxfKQ fid uJ - Mjiffnotf r A 

I have likewife fuppofed it would be equally expedient to grant 
a bounty on the exportation, and premium on the importation, 
of oat-meal, as of oats in grain ; becaufe, as it can be tranfport- 
ed in that (late to a diftant market about 200 per cent, (including 
freight and infurance) cheaper than oats, it would be a great fa- 
ying to the nation to be permitted to tranfport it in this ftate, when- 
ever circumftances would admit of it. It would, moreover, tend 
to promote our own manufactures in fome degree, by milling our 
own oats intended for exportation ; and it would farther afford a 
fort of temptation to the farmer to rear better grain, than he would 
do were the oats to be exported in fubftance. 

The only objection of weight that I can perceive againft this 
plan for regulating the corn-trade, is the difficulty of afcertaining 
the prices on all occafions, fo as to fix the rate of the bounty to 
be granted, without difputes or ambiguity. And as the Britilh 
legiflature feem as yet to have difcovered no proper method for 
afcertaining the prices of grain with a view to the bounty ; and 
as the law, as it ftands at prefent, with regard to this particular, 
is liable to very great abufe j I ffiall endeavour to point out a plan 
by which thefe abufes might, in fome degree, be obviated for the 
future. 

Before the year 1774, the general Court of quarter-feffions in 
England were impowered to judge of the prices of grain, and to 
declare when the prices were at fuch a rate, as by law to admit of 

importation. 
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importation, or a bounty on exportation. And, in Scotland, the 
fame trull was repofed in the Lords of Council and Seffion. 

But as this mode of afcertaining the prices in Scotland was 
found to be attended with many inconveniencies, by 13th 
G. III. cap. 43. it was enabled, That, for the future, the Iheriff of 
each maritime county in Scotland, or his fubftitute, fhould en- 
quire into, and determine, the common middling prices of Britifh 
corn and oat-meal j and upon receiving the oaths of two or more 
perfons, fix and afcertain the fame by proper adls or determina- 
tiOns, to be fubfcribed by them refpedtively ; which prices fo as- 
certained fhould be accounted the legal prices in their refpe&ive 
ilewartries or fheriffdoms, for three months ; when the prices were 

to be again afcertained in the fame manner. 

; r -rfl ' .1 :.>bt L;:.. * u. - ' rl:V;' ,' 7 'iT .• *; -•••» i” 

A very little reflexion, however, will be fufficient to difcover 
that this plan of afcertaining the prices, is liable to ilill greater a- 
bufes than that which formerly took place ; and that the artful 
corn-merchant, fo long as this regulation fubfifts, may carry on 
his trade in what manner he pleafes, even in direct oppofition to 
the fpirit and intention of the law ; at leaf! if he is favoured by the 
fheriff, or his fubftitute. 

'.ivAiti doifl a £frft«co3« -isawolfa bna : 

For, if the prices abroad fhould at any time be very high, al- 
though the prices at home fhould be fuch as not to allow of a 
bounty on exportation, or even not to allow of exportation at all, 
the com merchant, by carrying a fmall quantity of grain to the 
market, and felling it at a low rate, has it in his power to produce 
two or more witneffes, to fwear, that they bought grain at fuch a 
price in the public market ; in confequence of which the Iheriff 
or his fubftitute may legally fix the price for three months at that 

port 
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port fo low as to entitle the exporter to the bounty, although the 
real felling-price at home fhould be confiderably higher. 

The fame device might alfo be pra&ifed for getting the ports 
opened for importing foreign corn, when the real price in the 
home market was below that at which it may be permitted by 
law. It is befides liable to other frauds and abufes, which it is 
unneceflary here to enumerate. 

' • : ' - • ' i ; - h r '■'! h-n.; xit 

Whether it was with a view to obviate thefe inconveniencies, or 

to anfwer fome other fecret purpofes, I fhall not now enquire ; 
but in the very next feffion of parliament, the law, with regard 
to this particular, was entirely changed ; it being ordained, 14th 
G. III. cap. 64. That, both in England and Scotland, “ the prices 
“ of corn, and grain, and oat-meal, exported from this kingdom, 
“ (hall be regulated and governed by the average prices at which 
“ fuch corn, and grain, and oat-meal, fhall all be refpedtively 
“ fold in the public market, at, or neareft to the port or place 
“ from whence fuch corn, or grain, or oat-meal, fhall be intend- 
“ ed to be exported, on the lafl market-day preceding the fhip- 
“ ping of fuch corn or grain, and the refpe&ive bounties grant- 
“ ed, — be paid and allowed according to fuch prices.” 

. . V;5‘- 'd OmiJ ' I LOT , iiii) "1 \ *r, . * 

But if the former law with regard to Scotland was bad, this is 
ftill worfe ; as it is equally liable to abufe as the other, and is be- 
fides attended with the peculiar inconvenience of leaving the pri- 
ces continually unfixed, and thus proving a perpetual fource . of 
uncertainty, and endlefs difputes. 

For if a merchant fhall have provided a large quantity of 
corn for exportation, and finds that the real felling-price in the 

market 
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market is fo high as not to admit of the bounty ; by expofing a 
large quantity of grain unexpectedly at the neareft market-town, 
and felling it at a low price, he will immediately occafion the 
price for that market-day to be reduced fo low as to entitle him 
to the bounty, in confequence of which he may immediately fhip 
his grain, and claim the bounty before the next market-day. Nor 
could the bounty in this cafe, according to our prefent law, be re- 
futed him. 

Thefe inconveniencies feem to have been fo much forefeen in 
Scotland, that the fheriffs in the feveral maritime counties have 
never, that I know of, paid any attention to this amendment, as 
it is called, of the law, but continue to fix the prices once a-quar- 
ter, as if they had ftill authority by law to do fo. 

Such is the ridiculous ftate of the law in Scotland at prefent 
with regard to this moft effential article of commerce. 

It teems to me, that thefe inconveniencies might be bell ob- 
viated, and the prices of grain afcertained with as great a degree 
of accuracy as the nature of the thing will admit of, in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Let the fheriff of each county on the fea-coaft, or his fubfiitute, 
be authorifed and required to fummon a jury of fix refpedtable in- 
habitants, confifling of three country-gentlemen, or farmers, or 
other dealers in grain ; and three bakers or hrewers, or refpe&able 
houfeholders, in town ; who fhould meet with him on the firfi 
Monday of each of the months of January, March, May, July, 

September, and November, each year. Let this jury, the 

IherifF, or his fubfiitute, always being prefes, be impowered to 


examine 
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examine witneffes upon oath as to the real price of grain, and 
make ufe of fuch other aids as they fhall find neceffary ; and, af- 
ter due deliberation had, fix and afcertain the real price of grain 
in that place at the time, by a proper adt or determination fubfcri- 
bed by them refpedlively ; which price, being properly notified to 
the colledor of the cuftoms in that diftridl, and duly publiflied 
to all concerned, fhall be accounted the legal price in that diftridl 
for two months ; at which time they fhould, in the fame manner, 
be anew afcertained by another jury. 

- . . ?:ni o! .... ■•>...! a J V 

It is nearly in this manner that the fiars are annually afcer- 
tained in the feveral counties of Scotland at prefent ; and it has 
been found by experience, that it is as little liable to abufe, as 
any method that can be devifed. Whether it would be belt for 
the fheriff to fummon all the members for the fix juries that 
fhould meet for this purpofe in a year, at the beginning of that 
year, appointing at that time the particular month that each 
juror refpedtively was to attend ; — or whether it would be beft 
to nominate and fummon the new jury immediately after the laft 
jury had made their decifion, — is perhaps of little confequence : 
but it would be very proper that they fhould be fummoned at 
leafl forty or fifty days before the time of meeting, that each of 
them might have time to attend to the market-prices of grain, 
and make fuch enquiries with regard to it, as might enable him 
to give a proper decifion. 

By purfuing fuch 3. plan fleadily for fome years, it is not to be 
doubted, but that Scotland might have the price of grain kept 
much more fleady than it ever has been, and alfo lower upon an 
average of years ; which would encourage agriculture and manu- 
2 failures 
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failures more effeClually than any other contrivance that has ever 
yet been, or perhaps could be adopted. 

I have hitherto fpoken only of the encouragement that may be 
given to agriculture, and the beneficial confequences that may re- 
fult to the community, by encouraging the exportation of grain 
in fubftance ; but as exportation of grain can only take place 
near the fea-coaft, and as the tranfporting it in that ftate is al- 
ways attended with confiderable expence and rifle, it would on 
many occafions be much more beneficial to a country to promote 
the exportation of grain after it is manufactured, than in its rude 
ftate. 

The nature of the manufactures that would require to be en- 
couraged with this view, muft vary according to the nature of the 
country. In a nation that poflefled a very fertile foil, and enjoy- 
ed a ferene climate, wheat may be manufactured into ftarch. In 
fome cafes ale, or malt-liquors of other denominations, may be 
exported as an article of commerce ; and on fome occafions it may 
be more convenient to export it in the ftate of diftilled fpirits. 

This laft is perhaps the only manufacture of corn that could be 
carried on with profit in Scotland ; and, under proper regulations, 
might, in all probability, be attended with efteCts highly beneficial. 
It is not perhaps beneficial to the country itfelf to reduce the price 
of corn-fpirits too low in Britain, and therefore it may be pru- 
dent to continue the revenue-laws at prefent in force with regard 
to diftillers: but no harm could refult to us from reducing the price, 
as to other nations, as low as poflible. If therefore a drawback 
equal to the whole amount of the excile-duty were allowed upon 
the exportation of home-made fptrits, when grain was felling in 
the home market at the low prices at which the bounty is juft now 

3 G allowed* 
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allowed, our grain, inftead of being exported in fubftance, might 
find its way into foreign countries at a much lefs expence in the 
flate of fpirits ; and if the drawback were difcontinued when 
the price of malt rofe to the fame rate at which the bounty is 
difcontinued, it would perhaps be attended with {till more bene- 
ficial effects to the nation, and be lefs heavy upon the revenue 
than the bounty on malt at prefent. 

Something of this kind was attempted during the adminiflra- 
tion of Mr Pitt towards the end of the laft war, but with that 
deftrudlive unfleadinefs of counfels which fo eminently diflin- 
guifhed the adminiftration of this popular leader, in every thing 
that regarded the internal profperity of the flate. It was hardly 
well enadled before it was again repealed ; and the idea has never, 
that I know of, been adopted by any of his fucceffors *. 


* Of all the curfes that caa come upon a nation that is governed by law, no- 
thing can be fo deftruCtive as fluctuating counfels in its governors, as thefc perpe- 
tually changing laws fport with the property of individuals in the moft lhamelefs 
manner. In the year 1757, on account of the high price of grain, Mr Pitt at 
once palTed a law prohibiting diftillation entirely, by which many thoufands of in- 
duftrious fubjeCts who carried on this manufacture, were thrown entirely out of 
employment. But as this was judged expedient for the good of the other fubjeCts 
of the flate, it was complied with without murmuring. In a few years after that, 
when the price of grain had again fallen to its ordinary rate, diftillation was again 
allowed of, and very great favours were granted to thofe who Ihould diftill for ex- 
portation, if the ftills were made of an enormous lize for that purpofe. When 

this law had been in force one year, and many perfons had procured legal ftills at a 
vaft expence ; without any regard to the hardlhips that they muft be fubjected to, 
and without any apparent reafon for it, this law was inftantly repealed, fo that 
their labour went for nothing ; and feveral other laws fucceeded, varying from 
one another in feveral refpeCts, without any apparent caufe ; which were fuccefiive- 
ly obtained by the influence of minifterial favourites, to ferve their own ends, 
without regard to the lofs that the public thus fuftained, or the cruel hardlhips to 
which it fubjeCted many induftrious fubjeCts of the ftate. 
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